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There  was  one  time  of  day  when  Mother 
never  had  to  call  more  than  once  to  Tom 
and  Ruth.  “It’s  almost  six  o’clock,”  Mother 
would  say.  Then,  no  matter  what  Tom 
and  Ruth  were  doing,  they  would  stop  and 
listen  to  the  radio. 


The  Voice 
with  a Smile 

T,  man  on  the  radio  had  a smiling 
kind  of  voice.  It  was  a voice  that  made 
people  want  to  smile  right  back  at  it. 

“I  don’t  understand  it,”  said  one  old  man 
in  a letter  to  the  radio  station.  “I  don’t 
understand  why  I smile  at  nothing  but  a 
voice  on  the  radio.  But  I like  to  hear  that 
clear,  smiling  voice  bring  me  the  news.” 

The  voice  seemed  wonderful  to  Ruth  and 
Tom  Page.  They  knew  that  voice  better  than 
the  old  man  did.  They  knew  it  better  than 
all  the  thousands  of  people  who  sent  letters 
to  the  radio  station.  They  knew  the  man 
who  had  that  voice.  Other  people  called 
him  “The  voice  with  a smile.”  But  Ruth 
and  Tom  had  another  name  for  him.  They 
called  him  “Daddy.” 
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Sometimes  the  news  that  Father  told  over 
the  radio  seemed  hard  to  understand.  Ruth 
thought  so,  anyway,  but  Ruth  was  only  five. 
There  are  lots  of  things  that  are  hard  to 
understand  when  you  are  only  five  years  old. 
Sometimes  the  news  was  hard  for  Tom  to 
understand,  too.  And  Tom  was  nine. 

But  there  was  one  part  of  the  news  that 
Ruth  always  listened  for.  At  just  the  right 
time  she  would  whisper,  “Here  it  comes,  the 
weather.” 

“That’s  the  news  for  today,”  Mr.  Page 
would  say.  “Now  what  about  the  weather 
for  tonight  and  tomorrow?” 

Tom  and  Ruth  would  look  at  Mother 
and  smile.  They  knew  something  the  other 
radio  listeners  did  not  know.  They  knew 
because  they  had  watched  Father  at  work  at 
the  radio  station. 


Always,  as  Father  said,  “Now  what  about 
the  weather  for  tonight  and  tomorrow,”  he 
would  put  out  his  hand.  Always,  at  just 
that  time,  a girl  would  hurry  in  with  a 
paper.  She  would  put  the  paper  in  Father’s 
hand.  Father  would  look  at  the  paper  and 
then  tell  about  the  weather. 

“Friends,”  Father  would  say,  “what  do 
you  think  the  Los  Angeles  weatherman 
says  on  this  beautiful  June  day?  He  says 
that  it  will  be  clear  and  cool  tonight  and 
fair  and  warm  tomorrow.” 

“Someday,”  said  Tom,  “that  girl  is  going 
to  be  late.  Someday  Daddy  is  going  to  put 
out  his  hand,  but  the  girl  won’t  be  there 
and  there  won’t  be  any  paper.  Then  what 
will  happen?” 

“I  know  what  will  happen,”  said  Ruth. 
“It  will  rain!” 
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The  Airport 

C3  ne  night  Mr.  Page  brought  home  big 
news.  He  was  going  away  in  an  airplane 
that  very  night.  He  would  fly  all  the  way 
across  the  country  from  Los  Angeles  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Tom  had  always  wanted  to  ride  in  an 
airplane,  but  he  had  never  asked  for  a 
ride  in  one.  He  thought  that  Mother  and 
Father  wouldn’t  let  him  ride  in  one. 

Maybe  now  was  the  time  for  Tom  to  ask 
for  an  airplane  ride.  If  Father  could  go, 
why  couldn’t  he?  Maybe  Father  would  say 
yes,  and  maybe  he  would  say  no,  but  now 
was  the  time  to  ask. 

Father  was  busy  packing  his  bag  for  the 
trip.  Mother  was  busy  helping  him.  They 
were  so  busy  that  maybe  this  was  not  the 
time  to  ask.  Later,  maybe,  would  be  the 
time.  So  Tom  decided  to  wait. 

But  suppose  he  waited  too  long?  Suppose 
he  waited  until  there  wasn’t  time  for  him  to 
get  ready?  Tom  decided  to  get  ready  first 
and  then  ask.  So  he  went  to  his  room  and 
started  packing  his  clothes  into  a box. 


Mother  came  in  and  saw  him  packing. 
“You  had  better  get  ready  for  dinner,”  she 
said.  “Then  we’ll  go  to  the  airport.” 

That  was  fine.  Tom  decided  he  would 
ask  at  dinner.  That  would  be  a good  time. 
So  he  finished  packing  his  box  and  ran  out 
to  put  it  in  the  car.  Then,  if  Father  said 
yes,  he  would  be  all  ready  to  go. 

But  at  dinner  there  just  wasn’t  a good 
time  to  ask.  Mother  and  Father  talked  too 
much.  They  talked  about  the  trip,  about 
flying,  and  about  when  Father  would  come 
home.  But  most  of  all  they  talked  about 
why  Father  was  going  to  Washington,  D.C. 

“All  I know  is  that  the  president  sent  for 
me,”  said  Father.  “I  won’t  know  why  he 
sent  for  me  until  I get  there.” 

“The  President!”  cried  Ruth.  “Daddy, 
are  you  going  to  see  the  President?” 

“I  don’t  mean  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ruth,”  said  Father.  “I  mean  the 
president  of  the  company  I work  for.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  does  live  in 
Washington,  D.C.  So  does  the  president 
of  our  company.  Our  company  has  radio 
stations  in  many  big  cities,  and  one  of  our 
biggest  stations  is  in  Washington.” 
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“Good-by,  Tom,”  said  Father.  “Good-by, 
Ruth.”  As  he  said  good-by  to  Mother,  he 
whispered  something  to  her.  Then  he  was 
gone. 

Tom  and  Ruth  watched  Father  get  into  a 
big  plane.  They  watched  other  people  get  in. 
Then  the  doors  closed,  and  the  pilot  started 
one  of  the  engines.  Then  another.  Then 
another.  Then  another.  Slowly  the  plane 
rolled  away. 

Down  at  one  end  of  the  runway  the  big 
plane  stopped  and  turned  around.  Then  it 
started,  slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and 
faster.  When  it  got  to  the  middle  of  the 
runway,  the  wheels  were  just  off  the  ground. 
Then  away  it  went,  with  Tom  wishing  that 
he  could  be  in  it.  Maybe  he  could  have  been 
in  it,  if  he  had  asked. 

“You  wanted  to  go,  too,  didn’t  you, 
Tom?”  asked  Mother. 

“Yes,”  said  Tom.  “How  did  you  know?” 

“Daddy  and  I saw  you  packing  that  box,” 
said  Mother.  “Do  you  know  what  he  said 
to  me  just  before  he  left?  He  said  that  we 
could  take  a ride  in  an  airplane  tomorrow. 
We’ll  see  what  Los  Angeles  looks  like  from 
the  air.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?”  said 
Tom.  “I’m  going  to  get  an  airplane  ride, 
and  I didn’t  even  have  to  ask  for  it!” 


After  dinner,  Father  drove  the  family  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Airport.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Ruth  and  Tom  had  seen  it. 

“Here  comes  a big  plane!”  cried  Ruth. 

“I  see  it,”  said  Tom.  “But  that’s  not  a 
I big  plane,  Ruth.  That’s  a little  one.” 

Down,  down  came  the  little  plane  until 
its  wheels  went  bump  on  the  ground.  The 
plane  rolled  just  a little  way,  and  then  it 
stopped.  Then  it  turned  and  rolled  off  to 
one  side  of  the  airport. 

“Here  comes  another  plane,”  said  Ruth. 
! “And  this  one  is  big.” 

It  was  a big  plane  that  was  coming,  a very 
big  plane.  On  and  on  came  the  big  plane, 
with  its  wheels  close  to  the  ground.  Even 
: after  the  plane  had  landed,  it  ran  on  and  on, 

down  to  the  other  end  of  the  runway. 

“Now  you  see  why  a big  city  needs  a big 
airport,”  said  Father.  “When  I was  a boy, 
all  the  airplanes  were  small.  They  did  not 
need  much  room  to  take  off  and  land.  But 
the  big  planes  that  we  have  today  need  lots 
of  room.  That’s  why  a big  city  needs  a big 
j airport.” 

Now,  thought  Tom,  is  the  time  to  ask. 

I Now  or  never.  /‘Daddy — ” he  said. 
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Over  Los  Angeles 

Xt  was  a little  airplane  that  Ruth  and 
Tom  and  Mother  rode  in  the  next  day.  It 
had  only  one  engine. 

Slowly  the  little  airplane  started  down 
the  runway.  Then  faster  and  faster  it  went. 
Tom  and  Ruth  were  sure  that  they  had  never 
gone  so  fast  before.  It  seemed  that  all  the 
buildings  at  the  airport  were  flying  past 
them.  Then  just  the  tops  of  the  buildings. 
Then  no  buildings  at  all. 


Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  not 
moving.  The  little  plane  sounded  as  if  it 
were  trying  to  move  but  couldn’t.  It  felt 
as  if  they  were  standing  still  up  there  in 
the  air.  But  they  were  really  flying  more 
than  a hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Tom  and  Ruth  looked  down.  Under 
them  was  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
largest  city  in  the  West. 
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Roofs,  roofs,  roofs.  Roofs  and  yards  and 
streets.  That  is  what  Tom  and  Ruth  saw. 
Red  roofs,  black  roofs,  gray  roofs,  green 
roofs.  Green  yards  and  brown  yards.  And 
gray  streets.  Straight  gray  streets,  wind- 
ing gray  streets,  long  gray  streets,  short 
gray  streets. 

The  houses  looked  like  toy  houses  in  toy 
yards.  The  streetcars  looked  like  toy  street- 
cars on  toy  tracks.  But  the  city  did  not 
look  like  a toy  city.  No  toy  city  could  be 
so  big. 

From  one  side  of  the  plane  Tom  and  Ruth 
could  see  the  ocean.  From  the  other  side 
of  the  plane  they  could  see  hills  and 
mountains.  Under  them,  all  the  way  from 
the  ocean  to  the  mountains,  were  lines  of 
houses  and  streets  and  yards. 


“I  didn’t  know  that  Los  Angeles  was  so 
big,”  said  Tom. 

“You  are  seeing  more  than  Los  Angeles,” 
said  Mother.  “There  are  several  cities  so 
close  together  that  you  can’t  tell  where 
one  city  ends  and  another  one  begins.” 
Beyond  the  cities,  they  saw  farms  and 
orchards.  Some  of  the  farms  and  orchards 
were  on  hills  that  were  near  the  mountains. 
But  there  were  no  orchards  or  farms  on  the 
mountains. 
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Near  the  ocean  they  saw  hundreds  of  oil 
wells.  And  near  them  they  saw  rows  and 
rows  of  tanks  that  were  bigger  than  houses. 
“Those  are  oil  tanks,”  the  pilot  said. 

Not  far  from  the  oil  wells  and  tanks  they 
saw  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  There  were  ships 
coming  into  the  harbor  from  the  ocean.  And 
there  were  ships  going  out  of  the  harbor  to 
the  ocean.  There  were  trains  going  to  the 
harbor  and  trains  leaving  it. 

“I’d  like  to  ride  on  one  of  those  boats,” 
said  Ruth. 

“No  boats  for  me,”  said  Tom.  “I  like 
airplanes.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  the  pilot.  “Ships  can  go 
only  on  water,  and  trains  can  go  only  on 
land.  But  planes  can  go  everywhere.” 


As  the  plane  flew  back  over  the  city, 
Tom  and  Ruth  looked  down  upon  thousands 
and  thousands  of  homes.  They  looked  down 
upon  thousands  of  stores  and  hundreds  of 
office  buildings.  They  saw  factories  and 
schools  and  churches  and  moving-picture 
theaters.  They  saw  Father’s  radio  station 
down  there,  and  other  radio  stations,  too. 
They  saw  some  of  the  places  where  movies 
are  made. 

They  could  see  all  these  things,  but  they 
couldn’t  see  what  really  makes  a city.  They 
were  too  high  to  see  what  really  makes  a 
city.  They  were  too  high  to  see  the  people. 


The  Pag  es 

Have  to  Move 


It  was  big  news  when  Father  said  he  was 
going  to  Washington.  But  he  had  bigger 
news  when  he  came  back. 

Mr.  Page  had  a new  job.  His  company 
needed  a man  in  Washington  to  talk  on  the 
radio.  The  president  of  the  company  wanted 
Father  to  take  the  new  job,  and  Father  had 
said  he  would.  So  the  Pages  decided  to  sell 
their  house  and  move  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Father  talked  on  the  telephone  to  a man 
who  made  a business  of  selling  houses.  The 
man  said  he  knew  many  people  who  wanted 
to  buy  a house  in  Los  Angeles.  He  said  he 
would  send  some  of  them  out  to  see  the 
Pages’  home. 

The  next  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter 
came  to  see  the  house.  Their  little  girl, 
June,  was  with  them.  The  Carpenters  had 
just  moved  to  Los  Angeles  from  Denver. 


As  they  looked  through  the  house,  Mrs. 
Carpenter  talked  about  the  things  she  liked 
best.  The  big  window  in  the  living  room  was 
one  thing.  She  liked  the  bedrooms,  too, 
with  their  long  windows  that  went  all  the 
way  to  the  floor. 

June  Carpenter  liked  the  yard  best,  with 
its  orange  and  lemon  trees.  “If  we  lived 
here,”  she  said,  “we  could  pick  oranges  and 
lemons  right  off  our  own  trees.  We  never 
could  do  that  in  Denver.” 

“That  would  be  fine,”  said  Mr.  Carpenter. 
“But  wouldn’t  you  miss  the  pies  that  your 
mother  used  to  make  from  our  apple  trees 
in  Denver?” 

“Mother’s  lemon  pies  taste  good,  too,” 
said  June. 

“Mm,”  said  Mr.  Carpenter.  “So  they  do. 
So  they  do.  Let’s  buy  this  place.” 
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Catalina  Island 


JL  he  next  morning  Father  said,  “Now 
that  the  house  is  sold,  it  won’t  be  long 
before  we  will  be  on  our  way  to  Washington. 
Ellen,  is  there  anything  that  you  and  the 
children  would  like  to  do  before  we  leave?” 

“What  do  you  say,  Tom  and  Ruth?”  asked 
Mother. 

“I  want  another  ride  in  an  airplane,”  said 
Tom. 

“I  want  a ride  on  a boat,”  said  Ruth. 

“And  I know  how  you  can  have  both,” 
said  Father.  “How  would  you  like  to  fly  to 
Catalina  Island  and  come  back  by  boat?  I’ll 
take  you  to  the  airport  this  morning  and 
meet  you  at  the  harbor  tonight.” 

“Catalina  Island!”  cried  Mother.  “Oh, 
that  would  be  fun.” 

“And  we’re  going  by  plane!”  cried  Tom. 

“And  coming  back  by  boat ! ” cried  Ruth. 


Right  after  breakfast  Father  drove  them 
to  the  airport  and  bought  their  tickets. 

Their  plane  was  a big  one,  with  two  big 
engines  and  seats  for  twenty-one  people. 
The  pilot  and  his  helper  sat  in  a little 
room  in  the  front  of  the  plane. 

Soon  the  big  plane  was  on  its  way.  Once 
more  Tom  and  Ruth  were  looking  down  on 
the  roofs  of  Los  Angeles.  Soon  they  were 
looking  down  on  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Then 
they  were  over  the  blue  Pacific  Ocean. 

Water,  water,  water.  That  was  all  that 
they  could  see.  “I  didn’t  know  that  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  so  big,”  said  Tom.  “It 
must  be  the  biggest  ocean  in  the  world.” 
“It’s  even  bigger  than  you  think,”  said 
Mother.  “Yes,  Tom,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  the  biggest  ocean  in  the  world.  But  all 
oceans  are  big.  There  are  no  small  oceans.” 


I, 


Soon  the  big  plane  turned,  and  Tom  and 
Ruth  could  see  Catalina  Island.  It  was  the 
first  island  they  had  ever  seen.  It  looked 
like  a long  row  of  mountains  right  out  in 
the  ocean. 

Catalina  Island  was  too  big  to  see  all 
at  once,  but  as  the  plane  turned,  Tom  and 
Ruth  could  see  different  parts  of  it.  They 
could  see  that  there  was  water  all  around 
it.  They  could  see  that  there  were  only 
two  ways  to  get  to  an  island  like  Catalina. 
You  could  take  a boat  across  the  water,  or 
you  could  take  a plane  over  the  water. 


After  the  plane  had  landed  on  the  island, 
the  Pages  took  a bus  to  the  beach.  There 
they  saw  thousands  of  people. 

“I  didn’t  know  so  many  people  lived  here,” 
said  Ruth. 

“Most  of  these  people  don’t  live  here,” 
said  Mother.  “People  come  here  just  to 
have  fun.” 

“We  came  to  have  fun,  too,”  said  Tom. 
“So  let’s  go  swimming.” 

Tom  could  swim  very  well,  and  he  had 
fun  in  the  ocean.  Ruth  couldn’t  swim,  but 
she  had  fun  anyway.  The  salt  water  hurt 
her  eyes,  but  still  she  had  fun.  She  played 
in  the  wet  sand  near  the  water  and  then  in 
the  dry  sand  away  from  the  water.  Ruth 
knew  how  to  have  a good  time,  even  if 
she  couldn’t  swim.  But  how  she  wished 
that  she  could  swim! 
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After  lunch,  they  had  a ride  in  a little 
boat  with  a glass  bottom.  They  could  look 
right  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
see  the  fish  in  the  ocean. 

At  last  they  got  on  a big  boat  and  started 
home.  That  was  what  Ruth  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  A ride  on  a big  boat. 

At  first  Ruth  and  Tom  could  not  see  the 
ocean.  There  were  too  many  people  in  the 
way.  But  soon  Mother  found  a place 
where  they  could  stand  by  the  rail  and 
watch  the  big  waves.  Up  and  down  rolled 
the  big  waves,  like  hills  that  would 
not  stand  still.  And  up  and  down  rolled 
the  boat,  too. 

“Look!”  someone  shouted.  “Porpoise!” 
Then  everybody  was  shouting  “Porpoise!” 
and  hurrying  to  the  side  of  the  boat. 


Ruth  and  Tom  looked.  They  saw  about  a 
dozen  big  porpoises.  The  porpoises  were 
swimming  along  by  the  side  of  the  boat  and 
jumping  out  of  the  water.  They  seemed  to 
be  playing  a game.  All  together,  like  a 
dozen  dancers,  the  porpoises  would  make 
long,  curving  jumps  out  of  the  water.  Then, 
all  together  again,  they  would  go  down 
under  the  waves. 

At  home  that  night  Tom  surprised  every- 
one when  Mother  told  him  it  was  time  to  get 
into  the  bathtub.  “Yes,  Mother,”  he  said, 
after  she  had  told  him  only  once. 

A few  minutes  later  there  was  the  sound 
of  splashing  in  the  tub.  Then  more  splash- 
ing.  Splash ! Splash ! SPLASH ! 

When  Mother  ran  in  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  there  was  water  on  the  floor,  water 
on  the  walls,  water  all  over  everything. 

“Tom ! ” she  cried.  “What  are  you  doing?” 

“I’m  just  playing  porpoise,”  said  Tom. 

Then  it  was  Ruth’s  turn  to  take  a bath. 
First  there  was  the  sound  of  running  water. 
Then  the  sound  of  Ruth  getting  into  the 
tub.  Then  no  sound  at  all,  not  even  the 
smallest  kind  of  splash.  Mother  and  Father 
looked  at  each  other  and  waited.  At  last, 
Mother  went  into  the  bathroom. 

“Ruth,”  she  said,  “you  aren’t  washing. 
You  haven’t  moved  for  five  minutes.” 

Ruth  didn’t  even  turn  her  head.  “I  can’t 
move,”  she  said.  “Pm  playing  island!” 
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A Big  Map 

and  a Little  Sister 

It  was  the  day  before  the  Page  family 
was  to  start  on  their  trip.  Tom  and  Father 
were  at  a gasoline  station,  getting  the  car 
ready  for  the  trip.  Father  asked  for  a road 
map  of  the  United  States. 

Tom  had  seen  the  Los  Angeles  street  map 
that  Father  kept  in  the  car,  but  he  had  never 
seen  a road  map  of  the  United  States.  So 
he  was  surprised  when  Father  opened  the 
map  and  spread  it  out  on  a table. 

“Why,  Daddy,”  said  Tom.  “This  map  is 
no  bigger  than  your  Los  Angeles  map.  I 
thought  a map  of  the  United  States  would 
be  very  big.” 

“Maps  come  in  all  sizes,”  said  Father. 
“I  have  seen  a map  of  Los  Angeles  so  big 
that  it  takes  up  the  whole  wall  of  a room. 
I have  seen  a map  of  the  United  States 
no  bigger  than  a penny.  A road  map  like 
this  needs  to  be  just  big  enough  to  show 
the  important  roads  and  cities  of  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  small  enough  to  hold  in 
your  hands.” 

“Mother  has  shown  me  our  street  on  the 
map  of  Los  Angeles,”  said  Tom.  “Is  our 
street  on  this  map?” 

“Tom,  I’ll  let  you  find  the  answer  to  that 
question,”  said  Father.  “Let’s  see  if  you 
can  find  Los  Angeles  on  this  map.  Tell  me 
what  you  can  see  as  you  look  for  it.?’ 


Tom  looked  at  the  map.  “I  see  colors,”  he 
said.  “I  see  blue  color  along  the  sides,  and 
brown  in  the  middle.” 

“I  think  you  can  guess  what  those  colors 
mean,”  said  Father.  “When  you  are  painting 
a picture  of  land  and  water,  what  color  do 
you  use  to  stand  for  water?” 

“Blue,”  said  Tom. 

“So  did  the  people  who  made  this  map,” 
said  Father.  “The  blue  along  the  sides  of 
this  map  stands  for  the  oceans.  The  spots 
of  blue  in  the  middle  stand  for  lakes,  and 
the  blue  lines  stand  for  rivers.  Now  tell 
me  what  color  you  use  to  stand  for  land.” 
“I  use  brown,”  said  Tom.  “I  can  see  that 
the  people  who  made  this  map  used  brown, 
too.  What  stands  for  cities?” 

“On  a map  like  this,  cities  are  shown  by 
white  dots,”  said  Father.  “And  those  red 
lines  show  the  most  important  roads  that  go 
from  city  to  city.” 
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“Does  one  of  these  white  dots  stand  for 
Los  Angeles?”  asked  Tom. 

“Yes,”  said  Father.  “On  a map  of  the 
United  States,  Los  Angeles  is  shown  by  just 
a dot.  But  on  the  street  map  that  you  have 
seen,  Los  Angeles  takes  up  the  whole  map.” 
“Now  I know  the  answer  to  my  question,” 
said  Tom.  “This  map  of  the  United  States 
won’t  show  our  street.  Now  let’s  see  if  I 
can  find  Los  Angeles.” 

“You  can  find  it,”  said  Father.  “But 
first  you  have  to  know  where  to  look  for  it. 
You  know  that  Los  Angeles  is  not  far  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

Tom  looked  at  the  blue  color  on  the  right 
side  of  the  map.  There  he  found  the  words, 
“Atlantic  Ocean.”  Then  he  looked  at  the 
blue  color  on  the  left  side  of  the  map  and 
found  the  words,  “Pacific  Ocean.” 

“Flere  it  is,”  said  Tom.  “Here  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  And  here  is  Los  Angeles, 
right  here  where  my  finger  is.  Here  is 
the  name,  right  out  in  the  ocean,  and  here 
on  the  brown  land  is  the  white  dot  that 
stands  for  Los  Angeles.” 

“Now,”  said  Father,  “see  if  you  can  find 
the  dot  that  stands  for  Washington,  D.C.” 
“All  right,”  said  Tom,  as  he  moved  his 
finger  across  the  map.  “I  know  where  to 
look.  I know  that  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
all  the  way  across  the  country  from  Los 
Angeles.  Here  it  is.  It’s  a big  white  dot 
with  a red  star  in  it.” 

“Some  day  you  will  find  out  what  that 
red  star  means,”  said  Father.  “But  now  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  you  know  what  the 
dot  means.” 

“Oh,  it’s  just  a city,”  said  Tom. 

“What  does  the  dot  that  stands  for  Los 
Angeles  mean  to  you?”  asked  Father. 
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“Well,  a dot  is  just  a dot,”  said  Tom. 
“But  I don’t  think  of  Los  Angeles  as  just 
a dot  on  a map.  It  means  home  and — well, 
it  means  just  about  everything.” 

“That’s  right,  Tom,”  said  Father.  “We 
shouldn’t  think  of  any  city  as  just  a dot  on 
a map.  It  takes  people  to  make  a city.  In 
another  month  Washington  won’t  be  just  a 
dot  to  you.  It  will  be  home.  On  the  way  to 
Washington  we  will  go  through  many  cities, 
so  many  that  you  won’t  remember  half  of 
them.  But  they  won’t  look  like  dots  when 
you  go  through  them,  and  they  will  never 
seem  like  dots  to  people  who  live  in  them.” 
“My,”  said  Tom,  “there  is  a lot  to  learn 
about  a map.  I can’t  wait  to  tell  Ruth.” 

“If  I were  you,  I wouldn’t  try  to  tell 
Ruth  very  much  about  maps,”  said  Father. 
“She  isn’t  old  enough  to  understand.” 
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But  that  night  at  dinner,  Tom  couldn’t 
help  showing  off  what  he  knew  about  maps. 
“Ruth,”  he  said,  “I’ll  bet  you  don’t  know 
the  difference  between  a dot  and  a city.” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy,”  said  Ruth.  “A  dot  is 
little  and  a city  is  big.  Everybody  knows 
that.” 

“All  right,”  said  Tom.  “I’ll  bet  you  don’t 
know  what  color  water  is.” 

“Everybody  knows  that,  too,”  said  Ruth, 
holding  up  her  glass.  “Water  doesn’t  have 
any  color.” 

“I  mean  on  a map,”  said  Tom.  “I’ll  bet 
that  you  don’t  know  what  color  water  is  on 
a map.” 

“Let  me  see  the  map,”  said  Ruth. 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Father,  pulling  the 
map  of  the  United  States  out  of  his  pocket 
and  handing  it  to  Tom.  “But  remember 
what  I told  you,  Tom.” 

Tom  moved  some  dishes  and  spread  the 
map  out  on  the  table.  “There,”  he  said. 
“What  color  is  the  water  on  this  map?” 

Ruth  looked  at  the  map.  She  had  never 
looked  at  a map  before,  but  she  wasn’t  going 
to  let  Tom  know  that.  She  looked  up  the 
left  side  and  along  the  top.  She  looked  down 
the  right  side  and  along  the  bottom.  She 
patted  her  hand  on  the  brown  parts  and  on 
the  blue  parts.  Then  she  looked  Tom  right 
in  the  eye. 

“There  isn’t  any  water  on  the  map,”  she 
said.  “It’s  just  as  dry  as  it  can  be!” 
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Our  Big,  Round  World 


c 

V^/an  you  think  of  something  that  has 
no  top,  no  bottom,  no  ends,  no  sides?  A 
ball  is  like  that.  No  matter  which  way 
you  look  at  it,  no  matter  which  way  you 
turn  it,  a ball  has  no  top,  no  bottom,  no 
ends,  no  sides.  No  matter  how  you  look 
at  it,  it  always  looks  the  same.  Every 
part  of  a ball  is  like  every  other  part. 


Our  world  is  a great  ball.  Like  every 
other  ball,  it  has  no  top,  no  bottom,  no 
ends,  no  sides.  Its  shape  is  round — not 
round  and  flat  like  a penny,  but  round 
and  round,  like  a ball.  Our  earth  is  a 
ball — a ball  so  big,  so  great,  that  nobody 
has  ever  seen  more  than  a very  small  part 
of  it  at  any  one  time. 
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How  much  of  a ball  can  you  see  at  one  No  matter  how  large  or  small  a ball  is, 
time?  The  whole  ball?  If  you  think  you  nobody  can  see  more  than  half  of  it  at  one 

can  see  the  whole  ball,  you  should  take  time.  Nobody  can  take  a picture  or  draw 

another  look.  Really,  you  can  see  only  a picture  of  more  than  half  a ball.  The 

half  of  a ball  at  one  time.  other  half  is  always  out  of  sight. 
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The  ball  on  which  we  live  is  so  big  that 
nobody  has  ever  seen  even  half  of  it  at 
one  time.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  more  than 
a very  small  part  of  it  at  one  time.  Yet 
we  know  what  the  world  looks  like. 


The  pictures  on  pages  22  and  23  show 
how  the  world  looks.  The  picture  on  page 
22  shows  the  half  of  the  world  on  which 
you  live.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows 
the  other  half  of  the  world. 
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The  earth  is  so  big  that  even  from  an 
airplane  it  looks  flat.  From  an  airplane 
the  earth  looks  round  and  flat,  like  a 
penny.  It  does  not  look  round  and  round, 
like  a ball.  Because  the  earth  looks 
flat,  people  used  to  think  it  was  flat. 

When  a few  people  began  to  think  of  the 
world  as  round,  like  a ball,  other  people 
laughed  at  them.  “The  world  looks  flat,” 
said  most  people,  “and  so  it  is  flat.  It 
is  flat,  like  a table,  and  we  live  on  top 
of  it.  If  we  get  too  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  world,  we  will  fall  off.” 

The  people  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a 
round  world  did  not  know  the  real  meaning 
of  top  and  bottom,  or  of  up  and  down. 
They  did  not  know  what  it  means  to  fall. 
“If  the  earth  is  a ball,”  they  said,  “then 
surely  we  must  live  on  top  of  it.  Nobody 
could  live  on  the  sides  or  on  the  bottom 
of  a ball,  because  everybody  would  slide 
off  the  sides  and  fall  off  the  bottom.” 


These  people  did  not  understand  that  the 
earth  has  no  top,  no  bottom,  no  ends,  no 
sides.  These  people  did  not  understand 
that  down  means  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth.  They  did  not  understand  that  up 
means  away  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 
Nobody  can  fall  off  this  great  ball  on 
which  we  live  because  everything  which 
falls  on  the  earth  always  falls  toward 
the  center  of  the  earth. 

We  can  climb  up  a hill  or  slide  down  a 
hill  because  a hill  has  a bottom  and  a top 
and  sides.  But  we  cannot  go  up  the  earth 
or  down  the  earth,  for  the  earth  has  no 
bottom,  no  top,  no  sides. 

We  can  fall  off  a fence,  or  off  a roof, 
or  out  of  a tree,  but  we  always  fall  only 
one  way — toward  the  center  of  the  earth. 
We  can  never  fall  off  the  earth  because 
we  can  never  fall  up.  We  can  only  fall 
down,  and  down  always  means  toward  the 
center  of  the  earth. 
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Across  i 
the  Desert 


./\m  hour  after  the  Pages  had  started 
on  the  trip  to  Washington,  they  were  only 
twenty-five  miles  from  home.  On  both  sides 
of  the  road  were  orange  groves,  with  rows 
and  rows  of  orange  trees.  Tom  and  Ruth 
saw  oranges  on  every  tree. 

“Let’s  all  have  some  orange  juice,”  said 
Father  as  he  stopped  the  car  at  a little 
store.  The  store  was  in  an  orange  grove 
right  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Four  glasses  of  orange  juice,  please,” 
said  Father  to  the  man  in  the  store. 

The  man  looked  at  Father.  “I  know  that 
voice,”  he  said.  “Aren’t  you  Bob  Page?” 
“Yes,  I am  Bob  Page,”  said  Father. 
“Thank  you  for  remembering  my  voice. 
This  is  Mrs.  Page  and  our  children,  Tom 
and  Ruth.” 

“My  name  is  Green,”  said  the  man.  “I 
am  one  of  hundreds  of  orange  growers  who 
know  your  voice.  You  saved  our  oranges 
from  freezing  one  night  last  winter.” 

“Oh,  I remember  that  night,”  said  Mother. 
“Bob  stayed  at  the  radio  station  all  night 
to  tell  all  the  orange  growers  that  it  would 
freeze  in  some  places.” 


“This  was  one  of  those  places,”  said  Mr. 
Green.  “I’ll  never  forget  that  night.  I 
was  listening  to  a story  on  the  radio. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Page’s  voice  broke  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  story  to  tell  us 
that  cold  weather  was  coming.  I never  did 
hear  the  end  of  that  story.” 

“That  was  a busy  night  for  me,  and  I’ll 
bet  it  was  a busy  one  for  you  and  the  other 
orange  growers,”  said  Father. 

“Busy!”  said  Mr.  Green.  “We  kept  fires 
burning  all  night  in  every  grove  this  side 
of  Los  Angeles.  We  saved  the  oranges  from 
freezing,  but  only  because  you  had  told  us 
in  time,  Mr.  Page.” 

“You  certainly  won’t  need  any  fires  in 
your  orange  grove  tonight,”  said  Mother. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Green.  “But 
if  it  isn’t  one  thing,  it’s  another.  On 
hot  days  like  this,  orange  trees  need  lots 
of  water.  Tom,  would  you  like  to  water 
my  trees?” 
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The  Pages  followed  Mr.  Green  out  into 
the  grove.  There  he  took  the  cover  off 
a hole  in  the  ground.  Down  in  the  hole 
Tom  saw  a big  pipe  and  a wheel. 

“The  trees  get  water  from  the  ground,” 
said  Mr.  Green.  “But  in  dry  weather  the 
ground  doesn’t  have  much  water  in  it.  So 
we  have  to  put  water  into  the  ground  by 
letting  it  run  into  long,  shallow  ditches 
between  the  trees.  Turn  the  wheel  to  the 
left,  Tom,  and  see  what  happens.” 

Tom  turned  the  wheel  to  the  left,  and 
water  began  to  run  into  the  little  ditches 
between  the  trees.  When  he  turned  the 
wheel  to  the  right,  the  water  stopped. 


fe. 


Mr.  Green  cut  an  orange  off  a tree.  “An 
orange  can’t  talk,”  he  said,  “but  it  tells 
me  two  things  that  orange  trees  need.  Do 
you  know  what  the  color  of  an  orange  tells 
me?  It  tells  me  that  orange  trees  need  lots 
of  sunshine.  That’s  why  California,  the 
land  of  sunshine,  is  a good  place  to  grow 
oranges.” 

Mr.  Green  cut  the  orange  in  two.  “See 
that  juice,”  he  said.  “Do  you  know  what 
it  tells  me?” 

“I  think  I know,”  said  Tom.  “Orange 
juice  makes  you  think  of  water.  Orange 
trees  need  lots  of  water.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Green.  “I  like 
to  think  that  my  grove  is  an  orange-juice 
factory.  I just  turn  this  wheel  and  let 
the  water  and  the  sunshine  and  the  trees  do 
the  rest.” 

“Will  you  turn  the  wheel  once  more?” 
asked  Ruth.  “I  would  like  another  glass 
of  orange  juice.” 
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In  the  Desert 


G ood  as  Mr.  Green’s  orange  juice  was, 
it  would  have  tasted  even  better  the  next 
day.  For  the  next  day  the  Pages  were  in 
the  California  desert,  and  in  summer  this 
desert  is  always  hot  and  always  dry. 

A hot  day  in  the  desert  seems  hotter  than 
anywhere  else.  It  is  so  hot  that  you  want 
to  put  the  windows  of  the  car  down.  But 
the  desert  wind  is  so  hot  that  you  put  them 
up  again. 

The  car  is  hot,  too,  so  hot  that  it  will 
not  run  well. 

Father  stops  the  car  to  let  the  engine 
cool,  and  you  get  out.  It  is  hotter  outside 
than  it  was  in  the  car.  It  is  so  hot  that 
you  want  to  take  your  shoes  off,  but  the 
ground  is  too  hot  to  walk  on  without  them. 

Your  head  feels  hot  under  your  hat.  But 
when  you  take  your  hat  off,  you  miss  the 
shade  it  gave. 

It  hurts  your  eyes  just  to  look  at  the 
desert.  The  ground,  so  hard  and  dry,  seems 
to  shine  with  the  heat. 


You  want  water.  You  want  glass  after 
glass  of  water.  But  there  is  no  water  in 
the  desert.  There  is  just  dry  ground  for 
miles  and  miles  and  miles.  People  who  cross 
the  desert  take  their  own  drinking  water 
with  them. 

You  look  and  look  for  a tree.  You  see  a 
few  tall  plants  that  could  be  trees,  but  you 
are  not  sure.  You  see  no  grass.  But  you  do 
see  some  low,  dry  bushes  here  and  there  on 
the  hard,  dry  ground. 

You  see  spots  of  sand  on  the  desert,  and 
you  think  of  the  sand  at  Catalina  Island, 
with ‘cool  waves  washing  over  it.  You  see 
the  dry  little  bushes,  and  you  think  of  the 
cool,  green  trees  of  Mr.  Green’s  orange 
grove.  If  you  are  a little  girl,  like  Ruth, 
you  wish  that  you  were  back  in  the  cool 
shade  of  an  orange  tree. 

If  you  are  a little  older  than  Ruth,  like 
Tom,  you  wonder  why  there  are  no  trees. 
Then,  if  you  think  things  out,  as  Tom  does 
sometimes,  you  know  the  answer.  Water, 
that’s  the  answer. 
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Trees  need  water,  and  there  is  no  water 
in  the  desert.  But  you  remember  that  the 
| water  in  Mr.  Green’s  orange  grove  came 
; from  pipes.  You  ask  Father  why  people 
don’t  pipe  water  to  the  desert. 

Father’s  answer  surprises  you.  Some- 
| times  people  do  pipe  water  to  the  desert, 
he  says.  But  when  they  do,  the  desert  is 
; not  a desert  any  more. 

The  land  around  Los  Angeles  was  once  as 
! dry  as  this  desert  in  summer.  It  was  not 
; so  hot  as  this,  because  cool  winds  from  the 
; ocean  helped  to  keep  it  cool.  But  it  was 
| too  dry  for  orange  trees. 

So  men  brought  water  to  Los  Angeles  in 
I pipes.  Then,  when  they  had  both  sunshine 
and  water,  they  knew  that  oranges  would 
! grow  there.  In  summer,  Mr.  Green’s  land 
| would  be  as  dry  as  this  desert  without  that 
water. 

i Father  starts  the  car  again,  and  you 
drive  on.  Farther  and  farther  you  go,  on 
through  the  California  desert  and  into  the 
Nevada  desert.  But  the  desert  looks  the 
same  in  Nevada  as  in  California.  It  is 
sometimes  flat,  sometimes  hilly,  and  in 
some  places  there  are  mountains  on  it. 


You  look  for  houses,  for  farms,  for  cows 
and  horses.  But  you  See  no  houses  and  no 
farms.  No  crops  will  grow  in  the  desert, 
because  crops  need  water.  Cows  and  horses 
can’t  live  here.  They  need  water.  You 
don’t  even  see  any  fences.  In  the  desert 
there  is  nothing  to  fence  in  or  fence  out. 

You  wonder  if  you  will  soon  come  to  a 
place  where  you  can  feel  cool.  Not  in  the 
desert.  Not  in  summer.  The  desert  is  a 
place  to  stay  away  from  in  summer. 

Mother  tries  to  help  you  forget  the  heat. 
The  desert  is  not  always  like  this,  she 
says.  In  spring,  when  a few  rains  come, 
the  desert  is  covered  with  flowers.  Then 
the  red,  white,  and  yellow  flowers  grow  so 
close  together  that  the  desert  looks  like 
a great  painting.  But  that  is  in  spring, 
not  now. 

Mother’s  talk  about  spring  flowers  does 
not  help  much  on  a hot  day  in  July.  But  if 
you  are  like  Tom  and  Ruth,  you  have  your 
own  way  of  forgetting  the  heat.  You  do 
what  children  always  do  when  they  are  too 
hot  and  tired  to  play,  or  listen,  or  even 
just  sit. 

You  go  to  sleep. 
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rf,  arf!” 

Ruth  and  Tom  opened  their  eyes.  Was 
that  a dog  barking?  It  couldn’t  be  a dog. 
What  would  a dog  be  doing  in  the  desert? 

“Arf,  arf!” 

Ruth  and  Tom  sat  up  and  looked  around. 
The  car  had  stopped  at  a gasoline  station 
in  the  desert.  And  there,  right  by  the 
gasoline  pump,  they  saw  a little  black-and- 
white  dog.  He  was  looking  up  at  them 
and  barking. 

“Hello,  dog,”  said  Tom. 

“Arf,  arf!”  said  the  dog.  Then  it  ran 
into  a house  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  big  bricks  of  dried  mud. 

Pretty  soon  a little  old  man  came  out  of 
the  house.  In  each  hand  he  had  a glass  of 
water. 

“Silver  tells  me  there  are  two  children 
in  this  car,”  said  the  man.  “He  says  that 
they  both  want  a drink.” 

The  man  handed  one  glass  to  Ruth  and 
the  other  to  Tom.  “Oh,  thank  you!”  they 
both  said  at  once.  If  there  was  anything 
that  Ruth  and  Tom  wanted  right  then,  it 
was  a drink. 


The  man  looked  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page. 
“Silver  didn’t  say  anything  about  you,”  he 
said.  “Wouldn’t  you  like  a drink,  too?” 

“Yes,  please,”  said  Mother. 

“So  would  I,”  said  Father.  “And  who  is 
Silver?  I haven’t  seen  anybody  here  but 
you. 

“Oh,  don’t  you  know  Silver?”  asked  the 
man.  “I’ll  get  you  some  water,  and  then 
you  can  meet  him.” 

The  little  old  man  went  into  the  house. 
In  a minute  he  was  back  at  the  car  again. 
With  him  was  the  little  black-and-white 
dog. 

“Folks,”  said  the  man,  “this  is  Silver. 
Silver  and  I have  been  living  here  on  the 
desert  ever  since  he  was  a puppy.  How  old 
are  you,  Silver?” 

“Arf,  arf !”'  said  Silver. 

“He  says  he’s  nine  years  old,”  said  the 
man.  “Now  tell  the  folks  how  old  I am, 
Silver.” 

“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver. 

“Silver  says  he  knows,  all  right,”  said 
the  old  man,  “but  it’s  just  too  hot  to  bark 
that  many  times.” 
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“My!”  said  Ruth.  “Who  ever  heard  of  a 
dog  that  could  talk?  I’ll  bet  Daddy  could 
get  him  a job  on  the  radio.” 

“I  don’t  think  Silver  would  like  that,” 
said  the  old  man.  “He  would,  have  to  live 
in  a city  if  he  had  a job  on  the  radio.  Do 
you  like  the  city,  Silver?” 

“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver. 

“That  means  no,”  said  the  man.  “Do  you 
like  the  desert,  Silver?” 

“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver. 

“That  means  yes,”  said  the  man. 

“Silver  is  a strange  name  for  a dog,” 
said  Father.  “Why  do  you  call  him  that?” 
“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “you  know 
t that  Nevada  is  sometimes  called  the  Silver 
1 State. 

“When  I was  young,  I wanted  to  find  a 
silver  mine.  Day  after  day  I looked  for  silver 
! in  every  rocky  place  I could  find.  Other  men 
had  found  lots  of  silver  in  the  mountains  of 
I Nevada.  I thought  I could  find  some  that 
j they  had  missed.  I did  find  a little  silver, 

I but  not  very  much,  and  finally  I just  got 
| tired  of  looking. 

“Then  I found  this  dog.  He  was  such  a 
; friendly  little  fellow  that  I decided  he 
| was  all  I really  wanted.  So  I called  him 
what  I had  been  looking  for — Silver.” 
“Why  do  you  and  Silver  like  the  desert 
Tetter  than  the  city?”  asked  Mother. 

“Lots  of  people  ask  me  that,”  said  the 
man.  “My  answer  always  surprises  them. 

I Silver  and  I like  the  desert  better  than 
i the  city  because  we  like  people.” 

Mother  laughed.  “You’ll  have  to  explain 
that  answer,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  understand 
lit.” 

“I  think  I can  explain  how  Silver  and  I 
feel,”  said  the  old  man. 


“Suppose  that  Silver  and  I had  a gasoline 
station  in  a big  city.  Every  day  we  would 
sit  and  watch  the  cars  go  by.  Ten,  twenty, 
or  a hundred  cars  would  go  by  before  one 
would  stop  for  gasoline.  Out  here  in  the 
desert,  almost  every  car  stops  for  gasoline.” 

“I  can  understand  that,”  said  Father. 
“But  wouldn’t  you  do  more  business  with 
part  of  the  cars  on  a city  street  than  with 
all  the  cars  on  a desert  road?” 

“Yes,  I’d  sell  more  gasoline  in  the  city 
than  I do  here,”  said  the  man.  “But  Silver 
and  I wouldn’t  have  much  fun.  Suppose  we 
were  in  a city  right  now.  You  would  drive 
up  and  I would  say,  ‘How  many?’  You 
would  say,  ‘Fill  her  up.’  I would  fill  your 
tank,  and  you  would  say,  ‘How  much?’  I 
would  say,  ‘Four  dollars.’  Then  away  you 
would  go,  and  in  half  an  hour  you  would 
forget  all  about  me.” 

“I  see  what  you  mean,”  said  Mother. 
“There  are  so  many  people  in  a city  that 
nobody  takes  time  to  make  friends  with 
strangers.  But  there  are  so  few  people  on 
the  desert  that  everybody  wants  to  talk  to 
everybody  he  sees.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  man.  “That’s  what 
Silver  and  I like  about  the  desert.  We 
like  to  talk  to  people,  don’t  we,  Silver?” 

“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver. 

“But  I still  think  Silver  should  have  a 
job  on  the  radio,”  said  Ruth.  “Then  he 
could  talk  to  thousands  of  people  at  once. 
People  would  write  to  the  radio  station 
and  ask  for  his  picture.  I’ll  bet  Silver 
would  like  that.” 

“People  do  ask  for  Silver’s  picture,”  said 
the  man.  “And  he  does  get  letters,  lots  of 
them.  Silver,  shall  we  show  these  folks 
your  mail?” 
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Later,  after  the  old  man  had  put  gasoline 
in  the  Pages’  car,  he  gave  some  pictures  of 
Silver  to  Ruth  and  Tom. 

“How  much  do  you  charge?”  asked  Father. 
“Ask  Silver,”  said  the  man. 

“How  much,  Silver?”  asked  Father. 

“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver. 

“He  says  fpur  dollars,”  said  the  man. 
“That’s  for  the  gasoline, said  Father. 
“How  much  for  the  pictures,  Silver?” 

“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver. 

“Silver  says  that  there  is  no  charge  for 
the  pictures,”  said  the  man.  “Silver  and  I 
make  our  living  selling  gasoline.  We  don’t 
charge  for  making  friends.” 

Father  started  the  engine.  “Silver,”  he 
said,  “I  have  a problem  for  you.  How  do 
I say  good-by  and  thank  you  to  a dog?” 
“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver. 

“That’s  what  I thought,”  said  Father. 
“All  right.  Arf,  arf  to  both  of  you ! ” 


“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver,  and  away  he  ran 
to  the  door  of  the  house.  There  he  stopped 
and  looked  back.  “Arf,  arf!”  he  said. 

“That  means  come  in,”  said  the  man. 

The  Pages  got  out  of  the  car  and  followed 
Silver  into  the  mud  house.  They  were  all 
surprised  to  find  how  cool  it  was  inside  the 
thick  mud  walls.  But  their  biggest  surprise 
came  when  they  saw  what  was  on  the  walls. 
There  were  letters  and  post  cards,  hundreds 
of  them.  And  all  of  them  started,  “Dear 
Silver.” 

“There  are  letters  and  cards  here  from 
every  state  in  the  United  States,”  said  the 
old  man.  “And  some  from  other  countries, 
too.  Every  one  of  them  is  from  somebody 
who  stopped  in  the  desert  to  buy  gasoline 
and  stayed  long  enough  to  make  friends 
with  a dog.” 


Hoover  Dam 


drink  was  the  first  thing  that  Tom 
wanted  when  he  got  to  his  hotel  room  that 
night.  A drink  of  cold  water.  And  that 
was  what  he  had.  Ice  water. 

“Tom  got  the  first  drink,”  said  Ruth. 
“So  I want  the  first  bath.  May  I turn  on 
the  water  in  the  bathtub,  Mother?” 

“Yes,  Ruth,”  said  Mother.  “A  bath  will 
feel  good  after  a hot  day  on  the  desert. 
While  the  water  is  running,  you  may  open 
this  bag  and  get  a clean  dress.” 

Ruth  turned  on  the  water  in  the  bathtub 
and  then  came  back  to  open  the  bag.  She 
took  out  a white  cotton  dress  and  then  a 
blue  one,  and  then  a green  one,  and  then  a 
yellow  one.  Then  she  put  the  green  one 
back  and  held  up  the  blue  one.  “I  don’t 
know  which  dress  to  wear,”  she  said. 

“Ruth,”  said  Father,  “you  are  just  like 
your  mother.  Hurry  up  and  decide  before 
the  water  runs  over  in  the  bathtub.” 


Ruth  went  into  the  bathroom.  “Daddy,” 
she  called,  “there’s  no  water  in  the  tub.” 

“I’ll  bet  I know  what’s  the  matter,”  said 
Father,  going  into  the  bathroom.  “Just 
what  I thought,  Ruth.  You  didn’t  put  the 
stopper  in  the  hole.” 

As  soon  as  Father  put  the  stopper  in  the 
hole,  the  tub  started  to  fill  with  water. 
In  a minute  the  tub  held  enough  water  for 
Ruth’s  bath. 

“Remember  that  stopper,”  said  Father. 
“It  will  help  you  to  understand  something 
that  we  are  going  to  see  tomorrow.” 
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The  next  day  they  drove  to  Hoover  Dam. 
Tom  and  Ruth  had  not  seen  a dam  before. 
This  one  looked  like  a big  curved  wall. 
And  what  a wall!  It  was  bigger  and  taller 
than  the  biggest  and  tallest  building  in 
Los  Angeles. 

From  the  top  of  the  dam  Tom  and  Ruth 
could  look  down,  down  into  a deep,  narrow 
canyon.  It  was  so  far  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon  that  some  people  would  have 
been  afraid  to  look.  Down  there  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  was  a river. 

“This  is  Black  Canyon,”  said  Father. 
“That  is  the  Colorado  River  down  there. 
Before  Hoover  Dam  was  built,  all  the  water 
in  the  Colorado  River  ran  right  on  through 
Black  Canyon.  Then  men  built  this  dam  to 
hold  some  of  the  water  here  in  the  canyon. 
They  wanted  to  save  the  water  so  they  could 
use  it  when  they  needed  it.” 


On  the  other  side  of  the  dam  Tom  and 
Ruth  saw  a lake.  The  lake  looked  big,  but 
it  was  even  bigger  than  it  looked.  It  was 
more  than  a hundred  miles  long. 

“This  is  Lake  Mead,”  said  Mother.  “This 
is  where  part  of  the  water  for  Los  Angeles 
is  stored.  The  water  in  Lake  Mead  is  for 
Los  Angeles  and  many  other  cities.  It  is 
for  farms,  too,  and  for  orange  groves.” 
“That’s  right,”  said  Father.  “But  only 
a few  years  ago  there  was  no  lake  here. 
There  was  nothing  here  but  a deep,  narrow 
canyon,  with  the  Colorado  River  running 
along  the  bottom  of  it.  The  river  water 
ran  out  of  the  canyon  as  fast  as  it  ran  in.” 
“I  know  what  was  the  matter,”  said 
Ruth.  “The  canyon  was  like  a bathtub 
without  a stopper.  That’s  what  a dam  is. 
It’s  a big  stopper.” 

“This  dam  doesn’t  look  like  a stopper,” 
said  Tom.  “It  looks  like  the  whole  end  of 
the  bathtub!” 
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Two  Lakes 

It  was  hot  at  Lake  Mead.  But  there 
were  lots  of  people  there,  having  a good 
time.  Some  were  out  on  the  big  blue  lake 
in  boats.  Some  were  fishing  in  the  clear, 
deep  water.  Some  were  swimming  near 
the  shore.  The  Page  family  decided  to  go 
swimming,  too. 

Tom  and  Father  tried  to  see  who  would 
jump  into  the  water  first.  Ruth  wished 
that  she  could  jump  in  with  them,  but  she 
couldn’t  swim.  So  Ruth  and  Mother,  hand 
in  hand,  stepped  out  into  the  cool,  clear 
water.  They  did  not  walk  far,  because 
soon  the  water  was  up  to  Ruth’s  neck. 

How  Ruth  wished  that  she  could  swim, 
really  swim!  But  all  she  could  do  was  to 
try.  And  how  she  would  try! 


Down  she  would  go,  kicking  and  splash- 
ing for  a second  or  two.  Then  up  she 
would  come,  puffing  and  laughing,  with 
water  in  her  eyes  and  water  in  her  ears. 
Then  she  would  ask,  “Did  I swim?  Did  I 
really  swim  this  time?” 

Always  Mother  or  Father  or  Tom  would 
have  to  say,  “No,  Ruth,  not  this  time,  but 
almost.” 

“Take  it  easy,  Ruth,”  they  would  say. 
“Don’t  try  so  hard.  Take  it  easy,  like 
this.”  Then  away  they  would  go,  sliding 
smoothly  through  the  water  with  hardly  any 
splash  at  all. 

Down  Ruth  would  go  again,  kicking 
and  splashing  as  hard  as  ever,  but  getting 
nowhere. 

It  was  fun  to  kick  and  splash,  but  Ruth 
wanted  to  swim.  “I  can  almost  swim,”  she 
said.  “I  know  I could  swim  if  I could  just 
stay  up.  But  I can’t  stay  up.” 

“You  may  be  right,  Ruth,”  said  Father 
“I  know  where  we  can  find  out.  Tomorrow 
we  will  be  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  I have 
a feeling  that  tomorrow  you  will  swim.” 
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The  trip  from  Lake  Mead  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  didn’t  look  long  on  Father’s  map. 
But  it  was  a long  trip.  It  was  more  than 
four  hundred  miles  long,  through  Nevada 
and  into  Utah. 

Great  Salt  Lake  did  not  look  like  Lake 
Mead.  It  looked  wide,  very  wide.  Even 
the  water  did  not  look  like  the  water  in 
Lake  Mead.  It  looked  green,  not  blue. 

There  were  some  boats  on  the  lake,  but 
nobody  was  fishing.  There  are  no  fish  in 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  first  thing  that  Ruth  noticed  when 
she  stepped  into  the  water  was  how  warm  it 
was.  Then  she  noticed  that  the  water  was 
not  clear.  Even  where  it  was  only  a foot 
deep,  she  could  not  see  the  bottom. 

Then  she  noticed  how  shallow  the  water 
was.  She  was  a long  way  from  shore,  but 
the  water  was  still  only  part  way  up  her 
legs. 

Ruth  kept  on  walking.  She  had  a feeling 
that  she  was  really  going  to  swim  this  time. 
She  would  keep  right  on  walking  until  the 
water  was  up  to  her  neck.  Then  she  would 
turn  around  and  swim. 


But  could  she  take  another  step?  Her 
feet  didn’t  want  to  stay  on  the  bottom. 
Something  seemed  to  be  pushing  them  up. 

Carefully,  she  took  another  step.  The 
water  was  almost  up  to  her  neck  now.  She 
could  hardly  feel  the  bottom,  but  she  knew 
that  it  was  there.  It  had  to  be  there ! 
Just  one  more  step. 

Then  it  happened ! Up  came  her  feet,  and 
she  was  kicking  and  splashing  as  hard  as 
she  had  kicked  and  splashed  at  Lake  Mead. 
But  this  time  she  didn’t  stop.  This  time 
she  was  staying  up.  This  time  she  was 
swimming.  Really  swimming ! 

“Mother!  Daddy!  I’m  swimming!” 
That  was  what  Ruth  tried  to  say.  But  that 
was  not  what  she  really  said.  What  she 
really  said  was,  “Mother — glug — glug — .” 
Then  she  was  sorry  that  she  had  tried  to 
say  anything  at  all. 

Salt!  The  water  was  full  of  salt.  Never 
had  Ruth  tasted  anything  so  bad  as  the  salt 
water  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Ruth  will  never  forget  Great  Salt  Lake. 
She  will  never  forget  how  wide  it  was,  or 
how  green  it  was.  She  will  never  forget 
how  warm  it  was,  or  how  shallow  it  was. 
She  will  never  forget  how  it  tasted.  She 
will  never  forget  that  at  Great  Salt  Lake 
she  learned  to  swim.  Really  swim! 
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The 

Seven  Continents 

T jos  Angeles  is  a big  city.  No  other 
city  in  the  world  covers  so  much  land  as 
Los  Angeles.  Yet  Los  Angeles  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  state  of  California. 
There  is  enough  land  in  California  for 
351  cities  the  size  of  Los  Angeles.  A state — 
even  the  smallest  state — is  larger  than  the 
largest  city. 

California  is  a very  big  state.  It  is 
one  of  the  biggest  states  in  the  country. 
Yet  it  is  only  a part  of  the  whole  United 
States.  There  is  enough  land  here  in  the 
United  States  for  19  states  the  size  of 
California.  The  country  as  a whole  is  much 
larger  than  any  of  its  states. 


The  United  States  is  a big  country.  It 
is  one  of  the  biggest  countries  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  is  only  a part  of  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America.  There  is 
almost  enough  land  in  North  America  for 
three  countries  the  size  of  the  United 
States.  The  continent  of  North  America 
is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  countries 
in  it. 

North  America  is  a big  continent.  It 
is  one  of  the  biggest  continents  in  the 
world.  Yet  North  America  is  only  one  of 
seven  continents.  All  of  these  continents 
are  very,  very  big — much  bigger  than  any 
island. 

That’s  what  a continent  is  — a land, 
a very  big  land.  A continent  is  a land 
that  is  bigger  than  any  island. 
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Ocean 


These  two  continents  are  North  America 
and  South  America.  They  are  connected  by 
a long,  narrow  piece  of  land,  but  we  think 
of  them  as  two  continents.  North  America  is 
the  continent  on  which  we  live. 


West  of  both  of  these  continents  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  East  of  both  of  them  is 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Another  ocean,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  is  north  of  the  continent  of 
North  America. 
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In  the  other  half  of  our  round  world 
are  three  more  continents — Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Europe  and  Asia  are  really 
one  great  land.  Africa  is  also  connected 
to  Asia  by  a small  piece  of  land. 


The  Arctic  Ocean,  which  is  north  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  is  also  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

South  of  Asia  and  east  of  Africa  is  the 
Indian  Ocean. 
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Part  of  Australia  can  be  seen  in  the  map 
on  page  39.  Australia  is  the  smallest  of 
all  the  seven  continents,  but  it  is  still 
larger  than  any  island. 


Antarctica  is  so  far  south  that  it  can- 
not be  seen  in  either  of  the  maps  on  pages 
38  and  39.  It  is  the  only  continent  on 
which  no  one  lives. 
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Sheep  Dog 


As  they  drove  through  eastern  Utah  and 
western  Colorado,  the  Pages  were  never 
far  from  mountains.  Sometimes  they  drove 
through  mountains  that  were  covered  with 
trees.  Sometimes  they  drove  through  hills 
that  were  covered  with  bushes.  Sometimes 
they  crossed  flat  lands  covered  with  bushes. 
But  always  they  could  see  mountains. 

There  were  not  many  farms  on  this  road. 
There  were  not  many  towns,  and  not  many 
people.  But  there  were  more  farms,  more 
towns,  and  more  people  than  on  the  desert. 

And  there  were  more  animals.  There  were 
a few  horses,  a good  many  cows,  and  lots  of 
sheep.  The  sheep  were  in  great  herds  on 
the  hills  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
in  eastern  Utah  and  in  western  Colorado. 
Sometimes  Tom  and  Ruth  would  see  a dog 
with  a herd  of  sheep. 

“I  wonder  why  a dog  would  want  to 
play  with  sheep,”  said  Ruth. 

“The  dogs  aren’t  playing,”  said  Mother. 
“They  are  working.  A dog  makes  the 
sheep  stay  together  so  they  won’t  get  lost. 
He  makes  the  sheep  go  where  the  sheep- 
herder  wants  them  to  go.  A dog  is  as  useful 
to  a sheepherder  as  a horse  is  to  a cowboy.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Pages  were 
in  the  mountain  country  of  Colorado.  They 
were  on  a winding  road  that  ran  up  and  up 
through  high  hills. 

Around  a curve  in  the  road,  Father  saw 
a dog.  It  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Father  honked  and  honked,  but 
the  dog  would  not  get  out  of  the  way. 


When  Father  stopped  the  car,  the  dog 
ran  off  to  the  left  side  of  the  road.  But 
when  Father  started  the  car  again,  the  dog 
ran  back  in  front  of  it  and  barked. 

Father  stopped  and  called  to  the  dog. 
“Come  here,  fellow,”  he  said,  but  the  dog 
did  not  come.  It  barked  and  then  ran  a few 
feet  from  the  road.  Then  it  stopped  and 
looked  back  and  barked  again. 

“That  dog  wants  us  to  follow  him,”  said 
Father.  “Let’s  get  out  and  see  where  he 
wants  us  to  go.” 

As  soon  as  the  Pages  were  out  of  the  car, 
the  dog  started  to  run  up  a hill  at  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  When  it  got  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  it  stopped  and  waited  until  the 
Pages  were  close  behind  it.  Then  away  it 
went,  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

There  were  sheep  all  over  this  side  of 
the  hill.  Beyond  the  sheep  was  a narrow  I 
canyon.  The  Pages  could  see  the  tops  of  I 
trees  that  were  growing  down  in  the  canyon.  I 
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Down  to  the  edge  of  the  canyon  ran  the 
dog.  There  he  stopped  and  looked  back. 
Then  he  went  down  out  of  sight. 

“I  think  I know  what’s  the  matter,”  said 
Father.  “I’ll  bet  there  is  a sheep  down 
there  that  has  been  hurt.” 

At  the  edge  of  the  canyon,  they  found  a 
path  going  down.  Slowly,  carefully,  they 
worked  their  way  down  the  steep,  winding 
1 path.  Down  at  the  bottom  they  could  see 
a little  creek.  “This  is  a sheep  path,  I 
j think,”  said  Father.  “This  is  where  the 
sheep  come  down  to  the  creek  to  drink.” 
“I  don’t  think  we  should  go  any  farther,” 
i said  Mother.  “This  path  is  too  steep.” 
“Maybe  you’re  right,  Ellen,”  said  Father. 

! From  down  in  the  canyon  came  the  sound 
of  the  dog  again.  “Wait  here,”  said  Father. 
! “I’ve  got  to  find  out  what  that  dog  wants.” 


Then  down  he  went,  feeling  his  way  along 
the  steep,  rocky  path.  Soon  he  was  out  of 
sight  in  the  trees. 

In  a few  minutes,  Father  climbed  up  the 
path  again.  “Ellen,”  he  said,  “there’s  a 
man  down  there  who  is  badly  hurt.  I think 
that  you  and  Ruth  had  better  take  the  car 
and  try  to  find  a doctor.  Tom  and  I will' 
stay  here  until  you  get  back.” 

“Now  we  know  why  that  dog  stopped 
us,”  said  Mother.  “Come  on,  Ruth.” 

At  the  top  of  the  canyon,  Ruth  looked 
out  across  the  country.  Hills  and  more 
hills,  mountains  and  more  mountains,  that 
was  all  that  she  could  see.  “Where  are  we 
going  to  find  a doctor?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mother,  “but  we  will 
find  one.  That  dog  did  his  job.  We’ll  do 
ours.” 
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Country  Doctor 


Xwo  hours  later,  Tom  and  Father  were 
still  in  the  canyon  with  Jim  Field,  the  man 
who  had  been  hurt.  Jim  was  a sheepherder 
who  had  fallen  into  the  canyon.  He  had  a 
cut  on  his  head,  and  one  leg  was  broken. 

“I’ll  be  all  right,”  Jim  kept  saying.  “I 
will  be  all  right  as  soon  as  old  Doc  Jones 
gets  here.” 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  it  began  to 
get  cold  in  the  canyon.  It  would  soon  be 
dark.  Tom  wished  the  doctor  would  hurry. 

“Doc  will  get  here  as  fast  as  he  can,” 
said  Jim.  “But  he  is  the  only  doctor  for 
forty  miles  around,  and  sometimes  he’s  hard 
to  find.  Doc’s  getting  pretty  old,  and  it’s 
not  easy  for  him  to  get  around  any  more. 
He  lost  a leg  nine  years  ago  trying  to  save 
a miner  who  was  hurt.  It  was  a cold  night, 
and  Doc  was  afraid  the  man  would  freeze. 
So  Doc  put  most  of  his  clothes  on  the  man 
who  was  hurt.  The  miner  didn’t  freeze,  but 
Doc’s  leg  did.” 


“I  think  I’ll  build  a fire,”  said  Father. 
“We’ll  need  it  to  keep  warm  if  we  have  to 
wait  much  longer.” 

“That’s  a good  idea,”  said  Jim.  “It  will 
let  Doc  know  where  we  are  if  he  doesn’t  get 
here  until  after  dark.” 

Tom  helped  Father  pile  wood  for  the  fire. 
By  the  time  the  fire  was  burning  well,  the 
sky  was  dark.  Then  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait. 

The  two  men  and  the  boy  did  not  talk 
much  as  they  waited.  They  were  listening 
for  Mrs.  Page  and  Ruth  and  the  doctor. 
But  all  they  could  hear  was  the  sound  of 
the  fire. 

Suddenly  Tom  felt  something  move.  It 
was  the  sheepherder’s  dog.  The  dog’s  ears 
were  up,  and  he  was  looking  toward  the  top 
of  the  canyon.  Then  away  he  ran,  barking, 
up  the  dark  path  and  out  of  sight. 

In  a few  minutes  the  dog  was  back,  and 
with  him  was  an  old  man  with  a wooden 
leg.  “Mrs.  Page  and  Ruth  are  up  on  the 
hill,”  said  the  doctor.  “That  path  is  too  steep 
for  them  after  dark.” 

The  doctor  worked  first  with  the  cut  on 
Jim’s  head.  Then  he  moved  down  to  the 
leg.  “This  is  going  to  hurt,  Jim,”  he  said. 


Jim’s  face  turned  white  as  the  doctor 
pulled  on  his  leg.  “Whew!”  he  said. 

The  doctor  started  to  tie  up  the  broken 
leg.  “Next  year,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to 
get  out  of  this  mountain  country.  I’m  going 
to  have  a nice  white  office  in  a big  build- 
ing in  some  big  city.  Then  all  day  long 
I’m  going  to  sit  around  in  a white  coat  and 
let  the  city  people  come  to  me.  No  more 
climbing  down  into  canyons  for  me.” 
j “You  have  been  saying  that  for  years, 

! Doc,”  said  Jim.  “The  first  time  I heard 
j you  say  it  was  on  a winter  night  ten  years 
ago.  That  was  the  time  a bale  of  hay  fell 
j on  me  while  I was  feeding  the  sheep.  The 
! snow  was  too  deep  for  you  to  come  out  by 
! car  or  by  horse,  so  you  came  on  snowshoes.” 

“I  remember,”  said  the  doctor.  “I  said 
| that  I wouldn’t  stay  one  more  winter  in 
mountain  country.  A city  doctor  doesn’t 
need  snowshoes.” 

1 “But  you  stayed,”  said  Jim.  “Then  I 
heard  you  say  just  about  the  same  thing 
two  years  ago  this  summer.  That  was  the 
; day  those  three  men  were  burned  while  we 
; were  fighting  a fire  in  the  forest.  We 
| got  two,  of  them  out  all  right,  remember? 
Then  you  went  right  into  the  fire  after  the 
third  one.” 

“I  remember,”  said  the  doctor.  “That 
j was  when  I said  that  I wouldn’t  stay  one 
more  summer  in  the  mountains.  There  are 
j no  forest  fires  in  a city.” 
i “But  you’re  still  here,  Doc,”  said  Jim. 
“You’ll  always  be  here.  You’ll  be  here  as 
long  as  men  fall  into  canyons  or  get  burned 
in  forest  fires  or  freeze  in  snowstorms. 

, You’ll  be  here  because  we  need  you.  Doc, 

( I couldn’t  get  along  without  you  any  more 
than  I could  get  along  without  my  dog.” 


The  doctor  turned  to  Mr.  Page.  “Did 
you  hear  what  Jim  said?”  he  asked.  “He 
says  that  he  needs  me  as  much  as  he  needs 
his  dog.  I’ll  bet  nobody  ever  said  that  to 
a city  doctor.” 

“I  think  that’s  about  the  nicest  thing  a 
sheepherder  can  say,”  said  Mr.  Page. 

The  doctor  closed  his  bag  and  looked  up 
the  path.  “Now  we  come  to  the  hard  part 
of  this  job,”  he  said.  “Now  we  have  to 
carry  Jim  out  of  this  canyon.” 

Halfway  up  the  steep  path,  the  doctor 
and  Mr.  Page  stopped  to  rest.  “Whew!” 
said  the  doctor.  “There’s  one  thing  city 
doctors  have  that  I could  use  right  now.” 
“What’s  that?”  asked  Mr.  Page. 

“An  elevator,”  said  the  doctor. 
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Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park 

J"  ust  outside  the  west  gate  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  is  Grand  Lake. 
It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Colorado,  but  it 
is  much  smaller  than  Lake  Mead  or  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

Water  from  the  melting  snow  and  ice  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  runs  down  into  Grand 
Lake.  Water  from  this  lake  runs  into  the 
Colorado  River.  Some  of  the  water  that 
the  Pages  used  to  drink  in  Los  Angeles 
came  from  Grand  Lake. 


Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  not 
like  any  park  that  Tom  and  Ruth  had  ever 
seen.  They  had  always  thought  of  parks  as 
beautiful  places  in  a city.  They  had  always 
thought  of  parks  as  places  where  animals 
could  be  seen  in  zoos,  where  there  were 
playgrounds  and  shallow  pools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  where  there  were  picnic  grounds 
for  everybody. 

Most  city  people  have  only  a small  yard 
of  their  own,  or  no  yard  at  all.  So  they 
like  to  go  to  their  city  parks.  City  parks 
are  like  big,  beautiful  yards  which  belong 
to  everybody  in  the  city. 

National  parks  do  not  belong  to  a city 
like  Los  Angeles  or  Salt  Lake  City  or 
Denver.  They  do  not  belong  to  a state  like 
California  or  Nevada  or  Utah  or  Colorado. 
National  parks  belong  to  the  whole  United 
States. 
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In  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  a 
ranger  gave  Father  a map  of  the  park  and 
a list  of  rules. 

The  map  showed  how  to  get  to  different 
places  in  the  park.  The  rules  said  that 
people  must  be  careful  with  fire,  that  they 
must  not  hurt  any  of  the  animals  in  the 
park,  that  they  must  not  cut  the  trees  or 
pick  the  flowers,  and  that  they  must  drive 
carefully  on  the  winding  mountain  roads. 

National  park  rangers  are  like  policemen. 
They  help  visitors  to  find  interesting  things 
to  see  and  do  in  the  park.  They  also  see 
that  visitors  follow  the  park  rules.  And 
they  answer  questions  about  the  park. 


Tom  had  a question  for  the  ranger.  “Will 
we  see  any  bears?”  he  asked. 

“Maybe,”  said  the  ranger.  “Maybe  not.” 
If  you  want  to  see  bears,  you  should  go  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  There  are 
lots  of  them  there.  But  even  if  you  don’t 
see  any  bears  here,  you  will  see  a lot  of 
things  that  you  will  never  forget.” 

The  ranger  was  right.  Tom  and  Ruth  did 
see  many  things  in  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  that  they  would  never  forget. 
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Mountain  Water 


Snow  and  ice  are  found  on  the  highest 
mountains,  even  in  summer.  Ruth  and 
Tom  were  here  in  July. 


But  even  on  mountaintops,  the  summer 
sun  is  warm  enough  to  melt  the  snow 
and  make  tiny  mountain  streams. 


Little  mountain  streams  come  together  in 
valleys  like  this  to  make  bigger  streams. 


Down  the  mountain  goes  the  water,  some- 
times straight  down  in  falls  like  these. 
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Sometimes  the  water  seems  to  stop  for  a 
while  in  a quiet  mountain  lake. 


But  the  water  doesn’t  really  stop.  Out 
of  the  lake  it  goes,  into  other  streams. 


Down  it  goes,  always  down,  in  rivers 
which  grow  wider  and  wider. 
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Far  from  the  mountains,  the  water  comes 
to  the  end  of  its  trip  in  the  ocean. 


Using  Mountain  Water 


This  is  another  view  of  Lake  Mead,  where  This  pipe  carries  water  from  the  Colorado 

water  from  the  Colorado  River  is  stored.  River  across  the  California  desert. 


Then  ditches  like  this  carry  water  to 
California  orange  groves  and  other 
kinds  of  orchards  and  farms. 
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Some  of  the  water  that  Tom  and  Ruth 
used  to  drink  in  Los  Angeles  came  all 
the  way  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Mountain  Weather 


Sometimes  the  clouds  are  so  low  that 
an  airplane  pilot  can  see  only  the  tops 
of  high  mountains. 


Clouds  bring  thunder  and  lightning  to 
the  mountains.  When  it  is  raining  in 
the  valleys,  it  may  be  snowing  higher  up. 


People  go  to  the  mountains  for  their 
summer  vacations  because  they  like  the 
clear,  cool  mountain  air. 
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Nights  are  cold  in  the  mountains,  even 
in  summer.  The  Pages  were  glad  that 
they  had  warm  clothes  with  them. 


Mountain  Plants 


Thick  forests  of  fine,  straight  trees  are 
on  the  lower  parts  of  many  mountains. 


Higher  up  on  the  mountain,  only  a few 
crooked  trees  are  found. 


Still  higher,  there  are  no  trees,  but  in 
summer  you  find  grass  and  flowers. 
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Above  the  trees  and  above  the  grass,  you 
find  bare  peaks  like  this  one. 


Mountain  Animals 


The  beaver  likes  quiet  water  for  his  home. 
So  he  makes  his  own  pools  by  building 
dams  across  streams. 


The  mountain  sheep  likes  to  jump  from 
cliffs  like  these. 


The  green  grass  of  the  mountainside  is 
what  the  deer  likes  to  eat.  And  the  deep 
forest  is  a good  place  for  him  to  hide. 


Tom  and  Ruth  saw  so  many  things  in  the 
park  that  they  forgot  to  look  for  bears. 
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Mountain  Views 


What  do  you  see  from  the  top  of  a mountain?  In  the  Rockies,  you  see  other  mountains. 
Rows  of  mountains  like  these  are  called  ranges. 


East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  great  flat  lands. 


These  flat  lands  are  called  plains. 
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Two  Cities 


T 

in  Denver,  Colorado,  which  is  a few  miles 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mr.  Page  was 
asked  to  talk  over  the  radio.  Outside  the 
radio  station,  Mother  and  Tom  and  Ruth 
j waited  to  hear  him  on  the  radio  in  their 
i car. 

As  they  waited,  it  seemed  to  the  children 
that  they  were  home  again.  Not  in  Denver, 
but  more  than  a thousand  miles  away,  in 
Los  Angeles.  Not  in  the  car,  but  at  home, 

; in  their  own  living  room,  waiting  to  hear 
Father’s  voice. 

1 First  they  heard  a voice  they  did  not 
' know.  “Friends,”  the  voice  was  saying, 
“we  have  a visitor  in  our  radio  station 
1 tonight.  He  is  Bob  Page.  Mr.  Page  is 
| known  to  radio  listeners  in  Los  Angeles 
as  the  voice  with  a smile.  Bob,  how  does 
it  feel  to  be  waiting  to  talk  to  people  who 
! have  never  heard  your  voice  before?  Do 
you  feel  strange?” 

I “Not  at  all,”  answered  Father’s  voice. 
“I  don’t  feel  strange  at  all.” 

It  was  only  a few  words  that  Father  had 
| said.  They  were  words  that  anybody  could 
jhave  said.  But  there  was  something  about 
the  way  Father  said  them  that  made  people 
[turn  to  their  radios  and  smile.  All  over 
Denver  and  all  over  Colorado,  people  turned 
to  their  radios  and  smiled. 

And  down  on  a Denver  street,  Mother  and 
jTom  and  Ruth  sat  in  their  car  and  smiled, 
j too.  They  smiled  and  wondered  what  Father 
;was  going  to  say. 


“I’m  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  my 
home,”  Father’s  voice  was  saying,  “but  I 
don’t  feel  strange.  I am  in  a radio  station 
that  I have  never  seen  before.  I am  in  a 
city  that  I have  never  visited  before.  I 
am  in  a state  that  I never  saw  until  a few 
days  ago.  But  still  I don’t  feel  strange. 
I feel  as  much  at  home  here  as  I did  in  my 
radio  station  in  Los  Angeles.  Let  me  tell 
you  why  I don’t  feel  strange. 

“Back  in  California  my  voice  was  heard 
in  the  homes  of  bankers,  farmers,  doctors, 
truck  drivers,  teachers,  bakers,  policemen. 
I know  that  in  Colorado  my  voice  is  being 
heard  in  the  same  kinds  of  homes.  It  would 
be  heard  in  the  same  kinds  of  homes  in  any 
state.  So  why  should  I feel  strange? 

“In  California,  some  of  my  listeners  were 
lemon  growers.  Here  in  Colorado,  some  of 
my  listeners  grow  beets  for  sugar.  Take  a 
little  California  lemon  juice,  some  sugar 
from  Colorado,  a little  water,  and  what  do 
you  have?  You  have  a drink  that  tastes 
good  in  any  state. 
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“I  have  been  talking  as  if  Denver  and  Los 
Angeles  were  just  alike.  They  aren’t  just 
alike.  They  are  alike  in  some  ways,  and 
they  are  different  in  some  ways. 

“Denver  is  on  a high  plain  close  to  the 
mountains.  Los  Angeles  is  on  a low  plain 
between  the  ocean  and  the  mountains. 

“Denver  has  hot  summers  and  very  cold 
winters.  Los  Angeles  has  hot  summers,  too, 
but  it  has  warm  winters. 

“Denver  and  Los  Angeles  are  different 
because  they  are  in  different  places.  They 
are  alike  because  the  people  who  live  in  them 
are  alike.  I am  not  talking  to  the  places. 
I am  talking  to  the  people.  That  is  why  I 
don’t  feel  strange.” 


“Out  in  the  ocean,  you  can  find  ocean  fish 
and  sometimes  a porpoise.  High  up  in  the 
mountains,  you  can  find  deer  and  sheep.  If 
I were  an  ocean  fish  or  a porpoise,  I could 
never  feel  at  home  in  the  mountains.  If  I 
were  a deer  or  a sheep,  I could  never  feel 
at  home  in  the  ocean. 

“But  I am  not  a fish  or  a porpoise  or  a 
deer  or  a sheep.  I am  a man.  I can  feel  at 
home  wherever  I find  other  men. 
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How  Mountains 

Are  Shown  on  Maps 


I 


n the  picture  at  the  top  of  this  page 
we  see  a range  of  mountains.  We  see  the 
mountains  as  if  we  were  looking  at  them 
from  the  ground.  They  look  high,  don’t 
they? 


The  picture  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
shows  the  same  range  of  mountains.  But 
in  this  picture  the  mountains  do  not  look 
so  high,  do  they?  This  picture  shows  how 
mountains  look  from  high  above  them. 
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Arctic 


Ocean 


On  a map  like  this  one,  mountains  are 
shown  as  if  we  were  looking  down  on  them. 
This  map  shows  where  the  mountains  are  in 
North  and  South  America,  but  it  does  not 
show  what  the  mountains  are  like. 


To  find  out  what  mountains  are  like,  we 
look  at  pictures  which  show  mountain  peaks 
and  valleys  and  streams  and  forests.  To 
find  out  where  mountains  are,  we  look  at 
a map  like  this  one. 
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A r c t i c O 


This  map  shows  that  there  are  mountains 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  are  in  Asia. 

There  is  a low  mountain  range  between 
Asia  and  Europe. 


In  the  mountains  of  these  continents 
you  would  find  forests  like  those  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  You  would  see  snow  on 
the  highest  peaks  even  in  summer.  You 
would  find  bear  and  deer  on  many  of  them. 
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Australia  does  not  have  many  mountains, 
and  the  few  that  it  does  have  are  not  very 
high.  You  would  not  find  snow  on  any  of 
its  mountains  in  summer. 


Antarctica  has  very  high  mountains,  but 
you  would  find  no  forests,  no  deer,  and  no 
bear  on  them.  Antarctica  is  too  cold  for 
trees  and  for  most  animals. 
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Cattle  Country 

M other  and  Father  had  said  there 
would  be  no  more  desert  to  cross.  But  in 
eastern  Colorado,  Tom  and  Ruth  saw  land 
that  looked  like  desert  to  them.  It  was 
flat  and  dry.  There  were  no  mountains, 
no  trees,  and  no  hills. 

“This  looks  like  desert  to  me,”  said  Tom. 
“And  to  me,  too,”  said  Ruth. 

“Take  another  look,”  said  Father.  “What 
do  you  see  here  that  you  didn’t  see  in  the 
desert?” 

“I  see  cows,”  said  Tom,  “and  fences.” 
“And  there’s  a house,”  said  Ruth.  “And  I 
think  I see  another  house  down  the  road.” 
“This  is  ranch  country  that  we  are  in,” 
said  Mother.  “It  is  cattle  country.  What 
do  you  see  growing  on  the  ground  that  you 
didn’t  see  in  the  desert?” 

“I  see  grass,”  said  Tom.  “But  it  doesn’t 
look  green  like  the  grass  in  the  mountains. 
It  looks  brown.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  grass  in  our  yard 
at  home  look  like  this?”  asked  Father. 

“Yes,”  said  Tom.  “It  used  to  look  like 
this  when  we  didn’t  water  it  enough.” 
“That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
grass,”  explained  Father.  “It  doesn’t  get 
much  water.  This  land  doesn’t  get  much 
rain.  It  gets  more  than  the  desert  does, 
just  enough  to  let  the  grass  grow,  but  not 
enough  to  keep  it  green  in  summer.” 


The  Pages  drove  on,  over  flat,  straight 
roads.  Behind  them  were  the  mountains. 
Ahead  of  them,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
were  the  great  flat  plains. 

It  was  hot  on  the  plains,  but  not  so  hot 
as  on  the  desert.  It  was  dry,  but  not  so 
dry  as  the  desert.  And  there  were  more 
living  things  to  see  on  the  plains,  things 
like  birds  and  squirrels  and  rabbits  as 
well  as  cattle.  There  were  more  houses 
and  more  people.  Not  many,  but  more 
than  on  the  desert.  The  plains  did  not 
look  so  empty  as  the  desert. 
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Tom  and  Ruth  saw  bunches  of  cattle  on 
the  plains.  The  cattle  were  standing  in 
pastures,  with  their  heads  down,  eating 
j grass.  They  were  lying  in  the  sun,  resting. 

Once  Father  had  to  stop  the  car  to  let  a 
! cowboy  drive  some  cattle  across  the  road 
to  a place  where  they  could  drink. 

The  water  for  the  cattle  came  from  a 
j well.  When  the  wind  blew,  a windmill 
pumped  water  from  the  well  into  a tank. 

Father  called  to  the  cowboy.  “Those  are 
! fine  cattle  you  have  there,”  he  said. 

“They’re  not  bad,”  said  the  cowboy, 
riding  toward  the  car.  “I  wish  they  were 
a little  fatter,  though.  But  they  won’t  be 
if  we  don’t  get  some  rain  pretty  soon.” 
i Now  there  was  a thought  that  was  new 
1 to  Tom  and  Ruth.  How  could  rain  make 
'cattle  fat? 


“Haven’t  you  had  much  rain  this  year?” 
asked  Father. 

“Not  enough,”  said  the  cowboy.  “Last 
year  we  had  a good  rain  in  June,  and  we 
had  lots  of  grass.  And  last  year  we  had 
the  fattest  cattle  we  ever  sold.  That’s 
the  way  it  goes.  Lots  of  rain  means  lots 
of  grass,  and  lots  of  grass  means  good,  fat 
cattle.  If  it  doesn’t  rain  pretty  soon, 
we’ll  have  to  sell  these  cattle  as  they  are. 
Some  ranchers  are  selling  already.” 

So  that  was  it.  The  rain  did  not  make 
the  cattle  fat.  The  rain  made  the  grass 
grow,  and  the  grass  made  the  cattle  fat. 
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In  a little  town  a few  miles  down  the 
road,  the  Pages  stopped  for  lunch.  It  was 
a dusty  little  town,  with  only  one  store 
and  two  gasoline  stations  and  a restaurant. 
There  was  a railroad  station,  too,  with  a 
lot  of  freight  cars  full  of  cattle  on  a side 
track. 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  restaurant  were 
cowboys.  Tom  could  tell  that  they  were 
cowboys  because  of  their  big  hats.  They 
had  just  loaded  the  cattle  into  the  freight 
cars. 

“Just  wait  and  see,”  said  one  cowboy. 
“Now  that  we  have  loaded  the  cattle,  just 
watch  the  rain  come  down.  Look  out  that 
window  right  now.  Clouds!” 

“Those  clouds  don’t  mean  much,”  said 
another  cowboy.  “I’ve  been  seeing  clouds 
for  the  last  month,  but  I haven’t  seen  any 
rain.” 


Tom  had  often  dreamed  of  being  a 
cowboy.  He  had  dreamed  of  wearing  a big 
hat.  He  had  often  dreamed  of  riding 
a big  horse  and  driving  cattle  from  one 
pasture  to  another. 

But  were  the  cattle  he  had  dreamed 
about  fat  or  thin?  He  had  never  thought 
about  that. 

Were  the  pastures  he  dreamed  about 
green,  with  lots  of  grass?  Or  were  they 
brown,  with  just  a little  grass?  Tom  had 
never  thought  about  that,  either. 

Did  Tom’s  dream  cowboy  talk  much 
about  rain?  Tom  was  sure  that  he  didn’t. 

Tom  was  sure  of  one  other  thing.  Real 
cowboys  and  dream  cowboys  are  not  so 
very  much  alike. 


The  difference  was  easy  to  see.  The 
pastures  of  the  cattle  country  all  looked 
alike.  They  were  flat  and  brown  and  dry. 
The  fields  of  the  wheat  country  did  not 
look  alike.  In  some  fields  the  dark  yellow 
wheat  waved  in  the  wind.  In  other  fields 
there  was  light  yellow  straw,  too  short  to 
wave  in  the  wind.  In  still  other  fields  there 
was  nothing  at  all  but  bare,  dusty  ground. 

In  some  fields  of  waving,  yellow  wheat 
were  big  machines  that  rolled  slowly  along. 
The  machines  cut  the  wheat  and  threshed 
it.  In  front  of  them  was  the  waving 
wheat.  Behind  them  was  the  short  straw. 


Wheat  Country 

ip 

I A-  lat  land,  flat  land,  flat  land.  East 
:j  across  the  plains  of  Colorado.  Then  east 
[ across  the  plains  of  Kansas.  Flat  land, 
miles  and  miles  of  dusty  flat  land. 

But  there  was  a difference  that  Ruth  and 
Tom  could  notice  as  they  drove  east.  It 
was  a difference  in  the  way  the  land  was 
used.  For  miles  and  miles  in  Colorado 
they  had  seen  hardly  anything  but  cattle 
ranches.  Then  they  began  to  see  big  wheat 
farms.  First  there  were  only  a few  wheat 
farms  and  many  cattle  ranches.  Farther 
east,  in  Kansas,  there  were  about  as  many 
big  wheat  farms  as  cattle  ranches.  Still 
farther  east  there  were  many  wheat  farms 
and  hardly  any  cattle  ranches. 


1 
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Father  stopped  the  car  near  a machine 
that  was  beside  the  road.  Then  Ruth 
and  Tom  could  see  that  it  was  not  one 
machine,  but  two.  Each  machine  had  its 
own  engine. 

“The  front  machine  is  a tractor,”  said 
Father.  “A  tractor  is  used  to  pull  other 
machines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
machines  on  a farm.” 

Behind  the  tractor  was  a machine  that 
cut  the  wheat  and  threshed  it.  “That’s  a 
combine,”  said  Father.  “Now  you  know 
how  wheat  is  threshed.” 

“Maybe  I should  know,  but  I don’t,” 
said  Tom. 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Ruth. 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Mother.  “I  don’t 
know  what  threshing  means.” 
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Father  got  out  of  the  car.  “We  don’t 
need  a combine  to  thresh  wheat,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  show  you  how  it’s  done.” 

The  rest  of  the  family  followed  Father 
I to  the  side  of  the  field  where  a little 
I wheat  was  still  standing.  Father  broke 
1 off  a few  wheat  straws.  “That’s  what  a 
combine  does  first,”  he  said.  “It  cuts 
the  wheat  straws.” 

Tom  and  Ruth  found  that  the  dry 
straw  broke  very  easily.  Soon  they  each 
had  a handful  of  wheat  straws. 

“My,  but  the  tops  of  these  straws  are 
heavy,”  said  Ruth. 

I “The  tops  are  called  heads,”  said  Father. 
“They  are  heavy  because  they  are  full  of 
wheat.  Now  we’ll  do  the  second  thing  that 
I a combine  does.  We’ll  thresh  the  wheat.” 


Father  put  a head  of  wheat  between  his 
hands  and  rubbed.  Then  Tom,  Ruth,  and 
Mother  put  heads  of  wheat  between  their 
hands  and  rubbed.  When  they  opened 
their  hands,  they  found  grains  of  wheat 
and  some  light  pieces  of  something  else. 

“That’s  chaff,”  said  Father.  “It  grows 
around  the  grains  of  wheat  and  holds  them 
in  the  head.  Now  let’s  do  the  third  thing 
that  a combine  does.” 

Father  blew  carefully  at  the  wheat  and 
chaff  in  his  hand.  Away  went  the  light 
chaff,  and  there  was  nothing  left  in  his 
hand  but  the  heavy  grains  of  wheat. 

“That’s  all  there  is  to  threshing  wheat,” 
said  Father.  “To  thresh  wheat  means  to 
get  the  grains  of  wheat  out  of  the  straw 
and  the  chaff.  You  can  do  it  by  hand,  one 
head  at  a time,  or  you  can  do  it  with  a 
machine,  thousands  of  heads  at  a time.” 

“I  like  to  do  it  by  hand,”  said  Ruth. 
“I’m  going  to  have  a wheat  farm  someday. 
I’m  going  to  thresh  my  wheat  by  hand.” 
“If  you  do,  you  had  better  have  a very 
small  farm,”  said  Father. 
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Suddenly  the  air  was  very  still,  very  hot. 
Even  the  wheat  beside  the  road  had  stopped 
waving.  It  stood  still  and  straight  and 
tall.  Only  the  car  seemed  to  be  moving. 

Then  shadows  seemed  to  run  along  the 
ground.  They  were  the  shadows  of  swiftly 
moving  clouds. 

Ruth  looked  toward  the  west,  where 
the  strange  shadows  seemed  to  come 
from.  What  she  saw  was  no  shadow.  It 
was  a big  cloud,  about  a mile  away. 


Dust  Storm 


If  the  Pages  had  been  a Kansas  family, 
they  would  have  known  that  a storm  was 
coming.  They  would  have  noticed  that  the 
fields  of  wheat  had  stopped  waving  in  the 
hot,  still  air.  They  would  have  noticed 
that  the  sky  was  filling  with  little  white 
clouds.  They  would  have  seen  these  clouds 
grow  big  and  black.  These  were  signs  of  a 
storm  that  they  should  have  seen,  but  they 
didn’t. 

Even  if  they  had  seen  the  storm  com- 
ing, the  Pages  would  not  have  known  what 
kind  of  storm  it  was.  But  a Kansas  family 
would  have  known. 
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It  was  not  like  any  cloud  that  Ruth 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  low,  right  on  the 
ground.  It  was  black  at  the  top  and  brown 
close  to  the  ground.  The  strangest  thing 
about  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  rolling. 
It  seemed  to  be  rolling  slowly,  over  and 
over,  rolling  along  the  ground.  It  was 
rolling  toward  the  car. 

Ruth  called  to  Mother  to  look.  Mother 
took  one  look  and  spoke  to  Father.  Father 
drove  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  stopped. 


The  cloud  was  closer  now,  and  it  looked 
bigger  and  higher.  In  front  of  it,  little 
puffs  of  dust  flew  this  way  and  that  way. 
In  front  of  the  dust  the  wheat  was  waving 
in  little  paths,  like  wind  across  a smooth 
lake. 

On  came  the  cloud — closer,  higher,  and 
bigger.  And  on  came  the  wind,  lightly  at 
first,  then  harder  and  harder.  Then  came 
the  dust,  rolling  in  light  clouds  across 
the  fields  and  along  the  road. 
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“Shut  the  windows,”  said  Father,  and  he 
said  it  just  in  time.  Dust  was  blowing  all 
around  them  now. 

Tom  and  Ruth  looked  out  at  the  field  of 
wheat  beside  the  road.  The  air  was  so  full 
of  flying  dust  that  they  could  hardly  see 
the  field.  In  another  minute,  they  could 
not  see  the  fence.  And  in  another  minute, 
they  could  not  see  the  road. 

Father  turned  on  the  lights  of  the  car, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  dark,  fly- 
ing dust.  Even  with  the  windows  shut, 
the  air  in  the  car  was  full  of  fine  dust. 
And  the  air  was  hot.  It  was  hotter  than  it 
had  been  when  the  sun  was  shining. 


For  half  an  hour  the  wind  whistled  past 
the  car.  For  half  an  hour  the  dust  rolled 
by.  For  half  an  hour  the  fine  dust  blew 
into  the  car.  The  Pages  had  dust  on  their 
clothes,  dust  on  their  faces,  dust  in  their 
eyes.  The  wind  blew  so  hard  at  times 
that  it  would  shake  the  car. 

Then  there  was  a new  sound,  a sound 
like  rain  on  the  roof  of  the  car.  It  was 
rain,  but  the  strangest  kind  of  rain  that 
Ruth  and  Tom  had  ever  seen.  It  was  rain- 
ing mud. 

Down  poured  the  rain  and  mud,  harder 
and  harder,  until  finally  it  was  no  longer 
raining  mud.  It  was  just  rain  now — clear, 
heavy  rain — pouring  hard  and  fast. 


“I  think  so,”  said  Father.  “He  has  come 
out  to  see  how  much  the  wind  and  the  rain 
have  hurt  his  crop.” 

“How  could  the  wind  and  rain  hurt  the 
wheat?”  asked  Tom. 

“A  strong  wind  can  shake  the  grains  of 
wheat  out  of  the  head,”  said  Father.  “A 
hard  rain  can  flatten  the  straw.  Then  it 
is  hard  for  the  combine  to  get  at  the  straw 
to  cut  it.” 

The  man  in  the  field  was  walking  back 
through  the  mud.  The  Pages  watched  him 
as  he  climbed  slowly  through  the  fence. 
They  saw  him  stop  at  the  back  of  his  car 
and  then  turn  around  for  one  last  look  at 
his  field. 

Father  started  the  car,  and  the  Pages 
were  on  their  way.  Tom  and  Ruth  looked 
back  at  the  man.  He  was  still  standing  at 
the  back  of  his  car.  He  was  still  looking 
at  the  field.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  was 
still  shaking  his  head. 


1 fence,  and  then  the  wheat  field. 

But  it  didn’t  look  like  the  same  wheat 
|j  field  any  more.  The  wheat  was  no  longer 
' standing  straight  and  tall.  It  no  longer 
j waved.  It  was  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  as 
if  a big  machine  had  rolled  over  it. 

Back  in  the  west,  the  sky  had  become 
j clear.  The  dust  was  gone.  The  wind  and 
the  rain  were  stopping. 

In  a few  minutes  the  sun  was  shining 
again,  shining  on  the  wet  road,  the  muddy 
I field,  and  the  flat,  wet  wheat. 

Down  the  road  came  a car.  It  stopped, 
| and  a man  got  out  and  walked  over  to  the 

I field.  As  he  walked  along,  he  would  stop, 
pick  up  a fallen  head  of  wheat,  and  rub  it 
between  his  hands.  Then  he  would  shake 

I his  head  and  walk  on. 

“I  think  we  can  guess  who  that  man  is,” 
said  Father. 

“Is  it  the  farmer  who  owns  this  field?” 

! asked  Tom. 
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Corn  Country 

T 

JLhe  land  seemed  to  change  again  as  the 
Pages  drove  east  through  Kansas.  Instead 
of  the  flat  plains,  they  began  to  see  hills. 
Instead  of  grass  and  wheat,  they  began  to 
see  trees  and  corn. 

The  farms  of  eastern  Kansas  were  not  so 
big  as  the  farms  farther  west.  The  Pages 
could  tell  that  they  were  smaller  because 
the  farmhouses  were  closer  together. 

But  the  nicest  change  was  in  the  color. 
The  plains  of  the  cattle  country  had  been 
covered  with  dry,  brown  grass.  Farther 
east,  in  the  wheat  country  of  Kansas,  the 
plains  had  looked  bare  and  brown,  or  dark 
yellow  with  ripe  wheat,  or  light  yellow 
with  the  straw  of  wheat  that  had  been  cut. 

But  in  eastern  Kansas,  almost  everything 
was  green.  The  shade  trees  in  the  fields 
and  the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchards  were 
green.  And  the  corn  was  green.  It  was 
tall  and  green  and  shining  in  field  after 
field.  Eastern  Kansas  looked  cool. 

But  it  wasn’t  cool.  It  was  hot.  It  was 
not  a dry  heat,  like  the  heat  of  the  desert 
and  the  cattle  country.  It  was  hot  and 
damp.  The  Pages  felt  as  if  their  clothes 
were  stuck  to  them. 

“We  are  in  corn  country,”  said  Father. 
“And  this  is  corn  weather.  This  hot,  damp 
weather  makes  the  corn  grow  fast.” 


For  mile  after  mile,  first  in  Kansas  and 
then  in  Missouri,  Tom  and  Ruth  looked  at 
fields  of  corn.  “Some  people  must  eat  a 
lot  more  corn  than  we  do,”  said  Tom. 

“This  corn  isn’t  raised  for  us  to  eat,” 
said  Mother.  “It’s  for  animals.  Watch 
for  animals  in  the  next  twenty  miles  and 
tell  me  what  you  see.” 

Tom  watched  out  the  right  window,  and 
Ruth  watched  out  the  left  one.  After  a 
while  Mother  asked,  “All  right,  what  did 
you  see?” 

“I  saw  cows  and  pigs,”  said  Ruth. 

“So  did  I,”  said  Tom.  “Lots  of  cows  and 
lots  of  pigs,  and  a few  horses,  and  some 
chickens.” 
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used  for,: 

Mother.  “Most  o£  it  is  used  to  feed  hogs 
and  cattle.  Then  the  animals  are  sold  for 
meat.  The  meat  that  we  buy  at  the  market 
comes  from  ranches  like  those  in  Colorado 
or  from  farms  like  these  in  Missouri.” 
“Now  I know  something  I have  always 
wondered  about,”  said  Ruth.  “I  know 
what  happened  to  the  little  pig  that  went 
to  market.  Somebody  ate  him  up.” 


corn  is 
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Thunderstorm 

I^ack  in  Los  Angeles,  Ruth  and  Tom 
had  seen  very  few  thunderstorms,  and  the 
few  that  they  had  seen  had  not  been  bad 
ones.  They  had  seen  only  one,  a long  way 
off,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  had 
never  been  in  a really  bad  thunderstorm. 
So,  when  Father  said  he  saw  one  coming  in 
Missouri,  they  thought  it  would  be  fun. 

The  sky  was  mostly  clear  and  blue,  that 
afternoon,  but  here  and  there  were  a few 
small,  white  clouds.  There  was  one  large 
cloud,  too.  It  was  a long  cloud,  but  not 
very  wide.  It  was  flat  and  black  on  the 
bottom,  but  one  end  was  puffed  up  high, 
like  a mountain  of  cotton. 

“That’s  a thundercloud,  all  right,”  said 
Father.  “And  it’s  coming  this  way.” 
Flash!  There  it  was,  the  first  flash  of 
lightning,  up  there  in  that  cloud.  Then, 
a few  seconds  later,  came  the  sound  of  the 
thunder.  But  the  flash  and  the  noise  were 
still  a long  way  off.  Ruth  and  Tom  were 
not  afraid. 


Then  the  wind  began  to  blow,  just  as  it 
had  blown  at  the  start  of  the  Kansas  dust 
storm.  By  now  the  sky  was  almost  covered 
by  the  big,  black  cloud. 

Flash!  That  was  the  lightning  again,  a 
little  closer  this  time.  Then  came  the 
thunder,  a little  closer,  a little  louder. 
And  there  was  more  wind. 

“Come  on,  lightning!”  cried  Ruth. 
“Come  on,  thunder!  This  is  fun!” 

Flash!  Flash!  That  was  much  closer. 
Almost  too  close.  Crack ! Crack ! Oh,  that 
thunder!  That  was  loud  enough. 

Down  came  the  rain,  suddenly,  as  if 
the  cloud  had  opened  up.  It  was  raining 
as  hard  as  it  had  rained  after  the  dust 
storm. 

Flash!  Bang!  That  was  too  close  for 
Ruth,  much  too  close.  She  climbed  over 
the  back  of  the  front  seat  and  sat  beside 
Mother.  “Tell  Daddy  to  make  it  stop,”  she 
said.  “It  isn’t  fun  any  more.” 

“There’s  a farmhouse  over  there,”  said 
Mother.  “Maybe — ” 

FLASH!  FLASH!  BANG!  BANG! 
Father  turned  off  the  highway  and  took 
a dirt  road  toward  the  farmhouse.  The 
rain  was  pouring  down  so  hard  and  fast 
that  he  could  hardly  see  the  road. 
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But  he  could  see  a little,  and  it  was  a 
good  thing  he  could.  There  was  a wire  gate 
across  the  dirt  road. 

Father  got  out  in  the  rain  to  open  the 
gate.  Any  farmer’s  boy  or  girl  would  have 
known  how  to  open  that  gate.  But  Father 
was  a city  man,  and  city  men  don’t  know 
much  about  gates. 

He  pushed  and  pulled  at  one  end  of  the 
gate,  while  the  rain  poured  down  on  him. 
Then  he  pushed  and  pulled  at  the  other 
end.  But  he  couldn’t  get  the  gate  open. 

Out  of  the  house  ran  a little  boy  about 
Tom’s  size.  Down  through  the  rain  he  ran, 
straight  up  to  the  gate.  He  pushed  on  a 
pole  at  one  end,  and  the  whole  gate  fell 
flat  in  the  road.  The  boy  picked  up  the 
end  of  the  gate  and  pulled  it  out  of  the 
way.  Then  he  waved  at  Mrs.  Page  to  drive 
the  car  through. 

Father  helped  close  the  gate.  Then  he 
and  the  boy  jumped  into  the  back  seat. 


“Go  right  up  to  the  house,”  said  the  boy. 

Once  they  were  in  the  house,  Tom  and 
Ruth  felt  safer,  but  still  not  safe  enough. 
Between  flashes  of  lightning  they  met  Mr. 
Evans,  the  farmer.  He  was  the  biggest  man 
that  they  had  ever  seen.  They  met  Mrs. 
Evans,  too.  And  they  learned  that  the 
boy’s  name  was  Joe. 

Mr.  Page  and  Joe  were  so  wet  that  Mr. 
Evans  took  them  into  another  room  to  put 
on  some  dry  clothes.  While  they  were  gone, 
Mother,  Tom,  and  Ruth  talked  with  Mrs. 
Evans  and  watched  the  storm.  The  flashes 
of  lightning  were  farther  away  now,  and 
the  thunder  which  followed  them  did  not 
seem  so  loud. 

The  storm  was  going  away,  and  Ruth  was 
no  longer  afraid.  She  could  laugh  when 
Father  came  back  into  the  room  with  Mr. 
Evans  and  Joe. 

She  laughed  because  she  had  never  seen 
Father  in  overalls  before.  Anyway,  not  in 
overalls  that  were  made  for  a man  as  big 
as  Mr.  Evans. 
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Rides  for  Ruth 
and  Tom 

and  Mrs.  Evans  asked  the  Pages 
to  stay  until  after  dinner. 

“How  about  you,  Tom,”  asked  Mother. 
“Do  you  want  to  see  what  a farm  is  like?” 

“Sure,”  said  Tom,  but  he  was  really 
more  interested  in  Joe  than  in  the  farm. 

“Do  you,  Ruth?”  asked  Mother. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Ruth.  “I  want  to  ride  a 
horse,  and  I want  to  ride  a cow,  and  I want 
to  ride  a pig.  What  else  do  you  have  to 
ride,  Mr.  Evans?” 

Joe  laughed.  “Nobody  can  ride  a pig,” 
he  said. 

“I’m  sorry,  Ruth,”  said  Mr.  Evans.  “We 
don’t  have  a horse  for  you  to  ride.  We  do 
have  six  cows,  but  I’ve  never  tried  to  ride 
one.  And  we  have  dozens  of  pigs,  but  Joe 
is  right.  Nobody  can  ride  a pig.” 

“Ruth  could  ride  one  of  the  mules,”  said 
Mrs.  Evans. 

“Come  on,”  said  Joe.  “Let’s  go  out  to 
the  barn  and  ride  the  mules.” 


So  Ruth  and  Tom  followed  Joe  out  to 
the  barn.  On  the  way,  Ruth  whispered  to 
Tom,  “What’s  a mule?” 

“Wait  and  see,”  said  Tom.  That  was  his 
way  of  saying  that  he  didn’t  know,  either. 

There  were  two  mules  in  the  barn. 
“They  look  like  horses  to  me,”  said  Ruth. 

“But  look  at  those  big  ears,”  said  Tom. 
“They  look  like  a rabbit’s  ears.  And  look 
at  those  funny  tails.” 

Joe  led  the  mules  out  of  the  barn.  “I’ll 
help  you  get  on,  Ruth,”  he  said. 

Ruth  was  not  so  sure  that  she  wanted  to 
ride  a mule,  after  all.  It  looked  too  big. 
“Let  Tom  go  first,”  she  said. 

“All  right,  I’ll  go  first,”  said  Tom,  but 
he  didn’t  move.  He  was  not  afraid  to  get 
on  the  mule.  He  just  didn’t  know  how  to 
get  on.  “You  go  first,  Joe,”  he  said. 

“All  right,”  said  Joe.  He  led  one  of  the 
mules  over  beside  a hay  wagon.  Then  he 
climbed  up  on  the  wagon.  From  there,  he 
jumped  on  the  mule’s  back. 

“Oh,  so  that’s  the  way  it’s  done,”  thought 
Tom.  He  led  the  other  mule  to  the  wagon, 
and  in  a minute  he  was  sitting  on  its  back. 
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“You  can  ride  with  me,  Ruth,”  said  Joe. 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Ruth.  “No  mules  for  me. 
I’m  going  back  to  the  house.”  And  away 
she  went. 

“Come  on,  Tom,”  said  Joe.  “Follow  me 
down  to  the  creek.”  He  kicked  his  mule 
lightly  in  the  side,  and  away  it  trotted. 

Then  Tom’s  mule  started  to  trot,  too. 
Bump,  bump,  bump.  Tom  wondered  if 
he  could  stay  on.  Bump,  bump,  bump. 
He  wasn’t  sure  that  he  wanted  to  stay  on. 

Then  Joe’s  mule  started  to  gallop.  And 
so  did  Tom’s.  Bumpety,  bumpety,  bumpety, 
bumpety.  The  galloping  didn’t  hurt  as 
much  as  the  trotting,  but  now  Tom  was 
sure  that  he  couldn’t  stay  on. 

Bumpety,  bumpety,  bumpety — there  was 
the  creek.  Bumpety,  bumpety — Joe’s  mule 
had  stopped,  suddenly,  right  at  the  side 
of  the  creek.  Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump — 
Tom’s  mule  stopped  suddenly,  too.  But 
Tom  didn’t  stop.  Tom  kept  right  on  going. 

Splash!  Tom  fell  right  in  the  creek! 

“Are  you  hurt,  Torn?”  cried  Joe. 

“I’m  all  right,”  said  Tom.  “But  I’m  all 
wet,  too.” 


“Take  your  clothes  off,  Tom,”  said  Joe. 
“We’ll  put  them  up  on  a tree  to  dry.  Then 
we  might  as  well  go  swimming.” 

So  that’s  what  Tom  and  Joe  did.  They 
stayed  in  the  water  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
then  they  put  on  their  clothes.  Tom’s  were 
still  damp,  and  he  had  a hard  time  putting 
them  on.  So  Joe  was  dressed  first. 

“I’d  just  as  soon  walk  back  to  the 
house,”  said  Tom. 

So  they  walked  back.  On  the  way  they 
wondered  what  their  parents  would  say 
about  staying  away  so  long.  And  about 
Tom’s  wet  clothes.  And  about  swimming. 
And  about  going  away  without  Ruth.  The 
more  they  thought,  the  slower  they  walked. 

When  they  got  to  the  barn,  they  put  the 
mules  away.  Then  they  started  toward  the 
house.  The  closer  they  got  to  the  house, 
the  slower  they  walked. 

But  when  they  got  to  the  house,  nobody 
asked  where  they  had  been  or  what  they 
had  been  doing.  Nobody  looked  at  them. 
Everybody  was  looking  at  Ruth.  Ruth  was 
covered  with  mud. 

“What  happened?”  asked  Tom. 

“I  rode  a pig,”  said  Ruth.  “Joe  says 
nobody  can  ride  a pig,  but  I did.  I didn’t 
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While  Mother  and  Mrs.  Evans  worked 
in  the  house,  the  two  men  and  the  two 
boys  went  out  to  the  barn. 

“Joe,  you  and  Tom  can  go  after  the  cows 
while  Mr.  Page  and  I get  their  feed,”  said 
Mr.  Evans.  “Take  the  mules  if  you  want 
to,  but  this  time  don’t  let  them  gallop.” 

When  the  boys  had  gone,  Mr.  Evans 
showed  Mr.  Page  how  much  feed  to  put  in 
each  feedbox  for  the  cows.  Then  he  went 
upstairs  in  the  barn  to  get  some  hay  for 
the  cows. 

“This  is  a fine  barn,”  said  Mr.  Page 
when  Mr.  Evans  had  come  back  down.  “I 
worked  on  a farm  one  summer  when  I was 
a boy,  but  it  wasn’t  anything  like  this.” 

“Farms  have  changed  a lot  since  I was  a 
boy,”  said  Mr.  Evans.  “We  used  to  think 
that  we  couldn’t  have  the  things  that  city 
people  had.  But  all  that  has  changed  now. 
We  have  electric  lights  in  our  house  and 
in  our  barn,  and  we  have  machines  to  do 
much  of  our  work. 

<4Our  radios  bring  us  the  same  programs 
that  city  people  hear,  and  our  cars  take  us 
to  the  same  movies  that  city  people  see. 
A farmer  isn’t  much  different  from  a city 
man.  You  and  I just  make  our  living  in 
different  ways.” 


J^uth’s  clothes  were  too  dirty  to  wear 
in  the  car.  Tom’s  clothes  were  too  damp. 
Mr.  Page’s  clothes  were  still  damp,  too. 

“Let’s  give  Ruth  a bath  and  wash  her 
clothes,”  said  Mrs.  Evans.  “Tom  can  wear 
some  of  Joe’s  clothes  while  we  are  ironing 
his.  By  the  time  the  children’s  clothes 
are  dry,  Mr.  Page’s  clothes  should  be  dry, 
too.” 

“That  sounds  like  a lot  of  work  for  you, 
Mrs.  Evans,”  said  Mother.  “But  I will  help 
you  all  I can.” 

“Maybe  I can  help  Mr.  Evans  with  his 
work,”  said  Father. 

“Ruth  and  Tom  can  help  me  get  the 
cows  from  the  pasture,”  said  Joe.  “Then 
they  can  help  me  feed  the  chickens  and  the 
pigs.” 

“Tom  can  help,”  said  Mrs.  Page,  “but  I 
think  Ruth  has  seen  enough  pigs  today.” 


Farm  Life 
and  City 


Life 
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Mr.  Evans  took  Mr.  Page  out  to  a shed 
in  which  he  kept  a lot  of  farm  machines. 
“We  didn’t  have  all  this  machinery  on  our 
farm  when  I was  a boy,”  he  said.  “We  had 
to  work  harder  then  than  we  do  now.” 

Mr.  Page  looked  at  all  the  machinery.  “I 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  all  this,” 
he  said.  “I  suppose  I would  learn  after  a 
while,  but  I’m  not  sure  I would  want  to.” 


“I  don’t  think  I could  learn  to  talk  over 
the  radio,”  said  Mr.  Evans.  “That’s  a job 
I wouldn’t  want.” 

“Everybody  has  his  own  way  of  making 
a living,  I guess,”  said  Mr.  Page. 

“And  his  own  way  of  living,  too,”  said 
Mr.  Evans.  “Here  come  the  boys.  It  must 
be  great  to  be  as  young  as  they  are.  They 
haven’t  any  problems  at  all.” 
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On  the  way  back  from  the  pasture,  Tom 
and  Joe  were  riding  behind  the  cows. 

“Farm  boys  know  a lot  of  things  that  city 
boys  don’t  know,”  said  Tom.  “You  know 
how  to  get  on  a mule.  You  know  how  to 
stay  on,  even  when  he  gallops.  You 
know  how  to  open  gates.  How  do  you  learn 
so  much,  Joe?” 

“I  don’t  remember  learning  any  of  those 
things,”  said  Joe.  “I  just  live  on  a farm, 
that’s  all.  I don’t  see  how  city  boys  learn 
about  city  life.” 

“City  boys  don’t  have  to  know  much,” 
said  Tom.  “There  aren’t  any  mules  or 
cows  or  pigs  or  gates  in  a city.” 

“There  are  other  things,  though,”  said 
Joe.  “I’ve  been  in  a city  a few  times, 
but  I don’t  like  it.  Sometimes  I forget 
to  look  for  red  lights  and  green  lights  at 
the  street  corners.  Then  a city  policeman 
whistles  at  me,  and  everybody  laughs. 

“Sometimes  in  the  city  I want  to  stop  and 
look  in  a window.  So  I stop,  and  somebody 
bumps  me  from  behind.  I guess  I forget  to 
look  behind  me  before  I stop.” 


“That’s  strange,”  said  Tom.  “I  never 
forget  to  look  for  traffic  lights.  Nobody 
ever  runs  into  me  from  behind,  either.  I’m 
just  used  to  living  in  a city,  I guess.” 
“How  about  city  stores?”  asked  Joe.  “Do 
clerks  wait  on  you  right  away,  or  do  you 
stand  around  until  all  the  grown-ups  have 
been  waited  on?” 

“I  just  take  my  turn,”  said  Tom.  “When 
it’s  my  turn  to  be  waited  on,  I tell  the 
clerk  what  I want.  Don’t  you  do  that?” 
“No,”  said  Joe.  “I  just  wait  until  the 
clerk  asks  me  what  I want.  Sometimes  I 
wait  and  wait  and  nobody  ever  asks  me,  so 
I walk  out  without  buying  anything.” 

“No  wonder  you  don’t  get  waited  on,” 
said  Tom.  “City  clerks  are  used  to  city 
people,  and  city  people  take  turns.” 

“Out  here  in  the  country,  there  isn’t 
anybody  to  take  turns  with,”  said  Joe. 


Back  at  the  farmhouse,  Mrs.  Page  had 
finished  washing  Ruth’s  clothes. 

“You  have  everything  here  on  the  farm 
that  I have  in  the  city,”  Mrs.  Page  said. 
“You  have  an  electric  washing  machine,  an 
electric  iron,  an  electric  stove,  and  an 
electric  refrigerator.  The  work  that  a 
farmer’s  wife  does  isn’t  very  different 
from  the  work  of  a city  wife,  is  it?” 
“There  is  some  difference,”  said  Mrs. 
Evans.  “We  grow  our  own  vegetables,  and 
we  have  milk  from  our  own  cows  and  meat 
from  our  own  farm  animals.  But  once  the 
food  is  in  the  kitchen,  my  work  is  just 
about  the  same  as  yours.  Still,  I would 
not  like  to  live  in  a city.  I’m  afraid  that 
Joe  might  get  hurt  in  traffic.” 

“That’s  strange,”  said  Mrs.  Page.  “I 
was  just  thinking  that  I wouldn’t  want  to 
live  on  a farm  because  the  children  might 
get  hurt.  Look  at  Ruth.  The  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  fall  off  a pig.  And  look  at 
Tom.  He  fell  off  a mule  into  the  creek.  I 
would  be  afraid  to  let  those  two  children 
out  of  my  sight  if  I lived  on  a farm.” 

Mrs.  Evans  laughed.  “I’rn  afraid  to  let 
Joe  out  of  my  sight  in  the  city,”  she  said. 
“I’m  afraid  he’ll  get  lost.” 


“I  guess  we  are.  both  afraid  of  what  we 
don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Page.  “Sometimes 
I wish  I could  be  as  young  as  Ruth.  She 
doesn’t  have  any  problems  at  all.” 

In  the  bathroom,  Ruth  was  washing  the 
mud  out  of  her  ears.  She  had  not  heard 
what  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Page  had  said  in 
the  barn.  She  had  not  heard  what  Tom 
and  Joe  said  in  the  pasture.  She  had  not 
heard  what  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mother  had 
said  in  the  kitchen. 

“No  matter  what  I do,  it’s  wrong,”  she 
said  to  herself.  “In  the  city,  I say  the 
wrong  things  and  everybody  laughs  at 
me.  In  the  country,  I do  the  wrong  things 
and  everybody  laughs  at  me. 

“I  don’t  like  the  city,  and  I don’t  like 
the  country.  Most  of  all,  I don’t  like 
being  only  five  years  old!” 
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When  the  Pages  saw  the  Mississippi, 
they  could  see  how  wide  and  muddy  it 
was.  It  was  wider  than  any  river  they  had 
seen.  Mother  said  that  it  was  about  a mile 
wide  at  St.  Louis  and  even  wider  than  that 
in  other  places. 

Tom  and  Ruth  could  not  tell  how  long 
the  Mississippi  was  by  looking  at  it.  And 
they  could  not  tell,  by  looking  at  it,  that 
many  other  rivers  flowed  into  it.  But  they 
got  an  idea  of  how  long  it  was  by  looking 
at  Father’s  map.  They  could  count,  on 
the  map,  the  big  rivers  that  flowed  into  it. 

The  line  that  stood  for  the  river  on  the 
map  looked  very  thin  and  very  long.  The 
real  river  in  front  of  them  looked  wide, 
so  wide  that  it  looked  more  like  a lake  than 
a river. 

There  was  one  way  to  tell  that  it  was 
a river.  The  water  was  moving,  moving, 
always  moving.  And  always  it  was  moving 
in  the  same  direction. 

“It’s  a great  river,”  said  Father.  “It’s 
the  greatest  river  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  all  the 
world.  Let’s  take  a ride  on  it.” 


A River  City 


JLhe  Pages  had  crossed  several  rivers  on 
their  way  east.  Little  rivers  and  big  ones, 
clear  rivers  and  muddy  ones,  deep  rivers 
and  shallow  ones. 

The  first  rivers  they  had  crossed  were 
flowing  west.  They  were  flowing  from 
the  mountains  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  were  the  rivers  that  the  Pages  saw 
in  California,  in  Nevada,  in  Utah,  and  in 
western  Colorado. 

The  rivers  that  the  Pages  saw  after  they 
left  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  were 
all  flowing  east.  They  were  flowing  down 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  across  the  great 
plains.  They  were  flowing  toward  a great 
river  in  the  middle  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  flowing  toward  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  runs  from  north  to  south. 

The  Pages  came  to  the  Mississippi  River 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  St.  Louis  was 
the  largest  city  they  had  seen  since  they 
left  Los  Angeles. 

Tom  and  Ruth  had  heard  about  the  great 
Mississippi  River.  They  had  heard  that 
it  was  long,  that  it  was  wide,  that  it  was 
deep,  and  that  it  was  muddy. 
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So  the  Pages  took  a ride  on  a river  boat. 
It  was  a big  boat,  even  bigger  than  the  one 
they  had  taken  from  Catalina  Island  to  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  so  big  and  tall  that  it 
! looked  like  a building.  There  were  more 
people  on  this  boat  than  you  would  see  in 
most  buildings. 

Just  before  the  boat  started,  its  whistle 
blew.  It  blew  with  a heavy  sound  that 
made  the  whole  boat  shake.  Then  the  big 
I engines  started,  and  the  boat  moved  slowly, 
very  slowly,  out  into  the  river. 

High  over  the  boat  was  a big  bridge  that 
! crossed  the  river.  Cars  and  trucks  and  big 
j busses  and  trains  were  crossing  the  river 
' on  the  bridge.  Some  of  them  were  going 
east,  into  Illinois.  Some  of  them  were 
going  west,  into  Missouri.  But  Tom  and 
| Ruth,  on  the  big  boat,  were  going  south, 

; going  down  the  great  Mississippi  River. 

Down  the  great,  wide  river  they  went. 

| On  one  side  of  them,  the  west  side,  were 
! the  tall  buildings  of  St.  Louis.  On  the 
! other  side,  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was 
i another  city.  “That’s  East  St.  Louis,” 
said  Father.  “St.  Louis  is  in  Missouri, 
but  East  St.  Louis  is  in  Illinois.  The 
! Mississippi  River  flows  between  the  two 
: states.” 


Many  people  on  the  boat  had  brought 
their  lunches  in  picnic  baskets.  But  the 
Pages  had  lunch  in  a big  restaurant  right 
on  the  boat.  Then  they  climbed  from  deck 
to  deck.  Tom  counted  five  decks,  and  so 
did  Ruth,  but  she  wouldn’t  call  them- 
decks.  “A  floor  is  just  a floor,”  she  said, 
“so  why  call  it  something  else?” 

In  the  afternoon  the  boat  turned  around 
and  moved  slowly  north,  back  up  the  river. 
The  trip  up  the  river  was  much  slower 
than  the  trip  down  the  river. 

As  slowly  as  the  big  boat  moved,  it  was 
much  faster  than  other  boats  on  the  river. 
The  slowest  boats  were  called  barges.  Some 
of  the  barges  were  loaded  with  freight  in 
boxes.  Some  of  them  looked  like  big  tanks. 
A man  said  that  the  tank  barges  were  full 
of  gasoline  and  oil.  The  barges  did  not 
have  engines.  They  were  pushed  by  little 
boats  with  big  engines. 


Back  up  the  river  came  the  boat.  Back 
under  the  big  bridge.  Back  to  the  place 
where  the  Pages  had  got  on. 

Then  the  Pages  drove  east  across  the  big 
bridge  and  over  the  river.  East  from  one 
city  to  another,  from  St.  Louis  to  East 
St.  Louis.  And  east  from  one  state  to 
another,  from  Missouri  to  Illinois. 

Under  them,  flowing  from  north  to 
south,  was  the  Mississippi  River.  Under 
them  were  the  barges  loaded  with  freight. 
Under  them  was  the  big  boat  on  which  they 
had  taken  their  trip. 

East  and  west  across  the  bridge  ran  the 
cars,  the  trucks,  the  busses,  the  trains. 
North  and  south  on  the  river  ran  the 
boats  and  the  barges. 

St.  Louis  is  often  called  a river  city. 
It  could  just  as  well  be  called  a railroad 
city,  or  a highway  city.  It  is  a meeting 
place  for  people  from  east  and  west,  from 
north  and  south.  It  is  a meeting  place  of 
land  and  water,  of  trains  and  boats,  of 
trucks  and  barges.  It  is  a place  where 
you  can  go  up  the  river,  down  the  river, 
or  across  the  river. 

Or,  like  Tom  and  Ruth,  you  can  do  all 
three. 
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Maps  Help  Us  to 
Understand  Rivers 


A . 

/i  river  seems  wide  when  we  look  across 
it  from  one  side  to  the  other.  When  we 
are  standing  beside  a river,  we  cannot 
see  how  long  it  is. 


The  same  river  does  not  seem  so  wide 
when  we  look  down  on  it  from  high  in  an 
airplane.  Even  from  high  in  the  air,  we 
cannot  see  how  long  most  rivers  are. 
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Rivers  are  shown  on  maps  as  if  we  were 
looking  straight  down  on  them  from  high 
above  the  earth.  This  map  shows  the  most 
important  rivers  of  North  America  and  of 
South  America.  There  are  many  smaller 
rivers  which  are  not  shown. 


On  this  map  you  can  see  which  rivers 
are  long  and  which  are  short.  You  can 
also  see  how  small  rivers  run  into  larger 
ones  and  how  the  large  rivers  finally  run 
into  the  oceans.  Rivers  never  run  out  of 
the  oceans. 
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There  are  rivers  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  too.  These  continents  have  many 
more  rivers  than  are  shown  on  this  map. 
Only  the  largest,  most  important  rivers 
of  the  world  can  be  shown  on  maps  as  small 
as  these. 


On  some  of  these  rivers  you  would  End 
dams,  like  Hoover  Dam.  Across  most  large 
rivers  you  would  find  bridges  like  the  one 
at  St.  Louis.  On  most  of  them  you  would 
find  boats,  and  somewhere  along  most  of 
them  you  would  find  cities. 
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Much  of  Australia  is  desert  country. 
Some  of  the  rivers  in  the  desert  do  not  have 
water  in  them  in  the  summer. 


The  whole  continent  of  Antarctica  is  so 
cold  that  all  water  freezes.  That  is  why 
Antarctica  has  no  rivers. 
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Railroad  Crossing 

T 

JCm  hungry.” 

It  was  Ruth  who  said  that.  She  said  it 
when  the  car  stopped  at  a railroad  crossing 
in  Illinois  to  let  a long,  slow  freight  train 
go  by.  But  the  freight  train  did  not  go  by. 
It  stopped. 

“We’ll  eat  in  the  next  town,  Ruth,”  said 
Mother.  “It’s  on  the  other  side  of  these 
tracks.  We’ll  have  to  wait.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  wait,”  said  Ruth.  “I’m 
hungry  now.” 

Tom  was  hungry,  too,  but  he  did  not  say 
anything.  He  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
there  are  times  when  we  have  to  wait  for 
what  we  want.  Ruth,  though,  was  only  five 
years  old,  and  she  did  not  like  to  wait. 

Along  the  side  of  the  tracks  came  a man 
in  overalls.  He  was  walking  slowly  along, 
looking  at  the  freight  cars  and  sometimes 
stooping  down  to  look  at  the  wheels. 


“That  man  is  the  brakeman,”  said  Tom. 
“He  is  making  sure  that  the  train  is  all 
right.”  Tom  had  learned  about  trains  in 
school,  and  he  was  interested  in  this  one. 
He  was  so  much  interested  in  the  train  that 
he  forgot  that  he,  too,  had  been  hungry. 

When  the  brakeman  came  near  the  car, 
Father  called  to  him.  “Will  you  be  here 
long?” 

“We’ll  be  here  about  five  minutes,”  the 
brakeman  said.  “We  have  to  wait  on  this 
sidetrack  to  let  a passenger  train  go  by.  I 
hope  you’re  not  in  a hurry.” 

“I  am,”  said  Ruth.  “I’m  hungry.” 
“Now  that’s  too  bad,”  said  the  brakeman. 
“Here  we  are  with  almost  a whole  train 
full  of  food,  and  yet  you’re  hungry.” 
“What  kind  of  food  do  you  have  on  this 
train?”  asked  Ruth. 

“Just  about  any  kind  you  want,”  said  the 
brakeman.  “There  are  twenty  carloads  of 
wheat  on  this  train,  but  you  wouldn’t  want 
to  eat  it.  Not  until  it  has  been  ground 
into  flour  and  baked  into  bread.” 

“Haven’t  you  anything  that  is  ready  to 
eat?”  asked  Ruth. 
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“Yes,”  said  the  brakeman.  “We  have  two 
carloads  of  oranges,  but  we  can’t  open  them 
until  we  get  to  Chicago.  Then  there  are 
six  icers  full  of  fresh  vegetables.  They 
are  going  to  Chicago,  too.” 

“What  is  an  icer?”  asked  Tom. 

“An  icer  is  a freight  car  that’s  used  for 
shipping  fruit  and  vegetables,”  said  the 
brakeman.  “It  is  called  an  icer  because 
ice  is  put  into  it  to  keep  the  vegetables 
cool  and  fresh.  One  of  the  icers  is  full 
of  bananas.” 

“Mmm ! ” said  Ruth.  “I’d  like  a banana.” 

“You  wouldn’t  like  these  bananas,”  said 
the  brakeman.  “They  aren’t  ripe  yet.  Our 
bananas  come  to  this  country  on  slow  boats. 
Ripe  bananas  wouldn’t  last  long  enough  to 
make  the  trip.  That’s  why  the  bananas  are 
shipped  green.” 

“Do  you  have  any  meat?”  asked  Ruth. 

“Lots  of  it,”  said  the  brakeman.  “But 
it  isn’t  like  the  meat  you  buy  at  markets. 

| It’s  still  on  the  animals.  Listen,  and  you  can 
hear  them.” 

Ruth  and  Tom  listened, 
i “I  hear  cows,”  said  Ruth.  “Pigs,  too.” 
j “That’s  right,”  said  the  brakeman.  “The 
cows  and  pigs  are  making  so  much  noise 
that  you  can’t  hear  the  sheep,  but  there  is 
i a carload  of  them,  too.” 
j “What  else  do  you  have?”  asked  Ruth. 

I “There  are  three  carloads  of  coal  from 
1 right  here  in  Illinois,”  said  the  brakeman. 

| “And  six  tank  cars  of  oil.” 

“I  couldn’t  eat  coal  or  oil,”  said  Ruth. 

“No,”  said  the  brakeman,  “but  you  like 
your  food  cooked,  don’t  you?  That’s  what 
t the  coal  and  oil  are  for.  Then  there  are 
I two  carloads  of  lumber.  You  could  use  the 
! lumber  to  build  a house.” 

; 
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“How  about  a stove?”  asked  Tom.  “How 
about  a refrigerator  and  a bathtub  and  all 
kinds  of  furniture  for  the  house?  Do  you 
have  all  those  things  on  this  train?” 

“We  have  no  stoves  on  this  trip,”  said 
the  brakeman.  “And  no  bathtubs.  We  are 
headed  north  with  a load  of  things  from 
the  South  and  West.  When  we  come  back 
from  Chicago,  we’ll  have  a load  of  things 
that  are  made  in  the  North  and  East.  Then 
we  may  have  stoves  and  other  furniture.” 
From  far  down  the  track  came  the  sound 
of  a whistle. 

“Here  comes  the  passenger  train  that  we 
have  been  waiting  for,”  said  the  brakeman. 
“As  soon  as  it  goes  by,  we  will  pull  the 
freight  train  out,  too.  We’ll  get  this  big 
load  of  food  out  of  your  way,  and  then  you 
can  eat.  Good-by.” 

With  a toot,  the  swift  passenger  train 
flew  by.  Then,  with  a bump,  and  another 
bump,  and  a bumpety-bump,  the  freight 
train  started,  too.  From  the  top  of  one  of 
the  cars,  the  brakeman  waved  good-by. 

“I’d  like  to  be  a brakeman,”  said  Tom. 
“I’d  like  to  haul  things  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another.” 

“I  wouldn’t,”  said  Ruth.  “I  don’t  want  a 
train  full  of  food  that  isn’t  ready  to  eat. 
What  I want  is  some  food  I can  eat  right 
now.  I’m  hungry.” 
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Small  Town 


-IBy  the  time  the  Pages  had  gone  from 
Illinois  into  Indiana,  Tom  and  Ruth  were 
pretty  good  travelers.  They  knew  what  to 
look  for. 

Big  city  ahead?  That  would  mean  that 
Father  would  drive  slowly.  It  would  mean 
lots  of  cars,  lots  of  people  crossing  the 
busy  streets,  lots  of  traffic  lights,  lots  of 
trucks,  and  lots  of  busses. 

Beyond  the  big  city?  Father  would  drive 
faster.  There  would  still  be  trucks  and 
cars  on  the  road,  but  not  so  many  as  in  the 
city.  Along  the  road  would  be  farms. 

Tom  and  Ruth  had  learned  what  kind 
of  farms  to  look  for  near  a city.  They 
knew  because  they  had  seen  them  near  city 
after  city  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles 
to  St.  Louis.  They  would  find  chicken 
farms,  dairy  farms,  and  vegetable  farms. 
Farther  away  from  the  city  there  would  be 
other  kinds  of  farms,  no  telling  what  kind. 
But  near  the  city  they  were  almost  sure  to 
see  chicken,  dairy,  and  vegetable  farms. 
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Small  town  ahead?  Father  would  drive 
slowly  again,  past  the  school,  past  the 
church,  and  past  the  houses  with  children 
playing  in  the  yards.  Even  in  the  center 
of  town,  where  the  few  stores  were,  and 
the  bank  and  the  barbershop  and  the  post 
office,  there  would  not  be  many  traffic  lights. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  just  a stop  sign 
or  two. 

It  was  in  a small  town  in  Indiana  that 
Tom  said  what  he  had  been  thinking  for  a 
long  time.  He  and  Father  were  sitting  in 
the  barbershop.  Tom  was  getting  a haircut. 

“How  do  you  like  our  little  town?”  asked 
the  barber. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Tom.  “All  little 
towns  are  just  alike.” 

“Do  you  know  anybody  who  lives  in  a 
! small  town?”  asked  the  barber. 

“No,  I don’t,”  said  Tom. 

“Maybe  that’s  why  you  think  that  small 
; towns  are  all  alike,”  said  the  barber.  “If 
you  knew  all  the  people  in  just  one  town, 
as  I do,  you  would  really  know  that  town. 
You  would  know  there  couldn’t  be  another 
town  just  like  it.  No  other  town  could  be 
just  like  it,  because  no  other  town  would 
have  the  same  people.  It’s  the  people  that 
make  a town.” 


“The  barber  is  right,”  said  Father.  “No 
two  towns  are  just  alike,  and  no  two  cities 
are  just  alike.  If  they  look  alike  to  us, 
that’s  because  we  don’t  know  them  very 
well.  We  don’t  know  the  people.” 

“But  Daddy,”  said  Tom,  “I  heard  you 
say  in  Denver  that  people  are  alike.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Father.  “I  did  say  that 
people  are  alike.  They  are  enough  alike  so 
that  I always  feel  at  home,  wherever  I am. 
But  people  are  different,  too,  and  that’s 
why  we  remember  them.  Do  you  remember 
Mr.  Green?” 

“Yes,”  said  Tom.  “Mr.  Green  calls  his 
orange  grove  an  orange- juice  factory.” 

“Do  you  think  that  all  orange  growers 
are  like  Mr.  Green?”  asked  Father. 

“No,”  said  Tom.  “I  guess  not.” 

“Do  you  remember  the  man  who  sells 
gasoline  in  the  desert?”  asked  Father. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Tom.  “He’s  the  one  that 
has  the  talking  dog.  But  it’s  really  the 
old  man  who  does  all  the  talking.” 
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“Then  there  is  Joe  Evans,”  said  Father. 
“Do  you  know  any  other  boy  just  like  Joe? 
Or  any  man  like  Joe’s  father?” 

Tom  remembered  Joe  and  Mr.  Evans, 
the  big  farmer.  “No,”  he  said.  “Joe  is 
the  only  boy  I know  who  can  ride  a mule. 
Mr.  Evans  is  the  biggest  man  I ever  saw.” 
“Lots  of  boys  can  ride  a mule,”  Father 
said.  “There  are  lots  of  men  as  big  as 
Mr.  Evans,  but  they  aren’t  all  farmers. 
People  aren’t  just  alike  because  of  the  way 
they  make  their  living.  They  aren’t  just 
alike  because  of  the  way  they  look.  In  his 
own  way,  everybody  is  different  from  every- 
body else.” 

“Even  barbers,”  said  the  barber. 

“And  even  fathers,”  said  Father. 

“And  even  boys,”  said  Tom. 


Through  the  window,  Tom  saw  Mother 
and  Ruth  crossing  the  street.  They  had 
just  come  out  of  the  drug  store.  Ruth  was 
eating  an  ice-cream  cone. 

As  Ruth  and  Mother  walked  past  the 
window,  they  looked  in  and  saw  Tom.  He 
waved  at  them,  and  they  waved  back.  But 
when  Ruth  waved,  the  ice  cream  flew  right 
out  of  the  cone.  Up  in  the  air  it  went,  and 
down  on  the  sidewalk. 

Ruth  looked  at  the  empty  cone  and  then 
at  the  ice  cream  on  the  sidewalk.  Then  she 
turned  around  and  walked  to  the  door  of 
the  barbershop.  “That  was  your  fault, 
Tom!”  she  said.  Then  she  walked  away. 

“My  fault!”  said  Tom.  “I  don’t  see  why 
that  was  my  fault.” 

The  barber  laughed  and  said,  “Girls  are 
different,  too.” 

“You  bet  they  are!”  said  Father.  “Lots 
of  boys  have  sisters,  Tom,  but  nobody  has 
a sister  just  like  yours.” 


The  miner  smiled.  It  was  strange  to  see 
a man  smile  through  a thick  coat  of  coal 
dust.  “Thank  you,”  he  said.  Then  he  got 
into  the  back  seat  and  took  off  his  funny 
hat.  His  hair  was  black  with  coal  dust. 

“I’ll  get  up  in  front,”  said  Ruth,  and 
she  started  to  climb  over  the  back  of  the 
front  seat. 

“You  won’t  need  to,  Ruth,”  said  Father. 
There  was  something  in  the  way  he  said  it 
that  made  Ruth  stay  in  the  back  seat.  But 
she  tried  to  sit  as  far  as  she  could  from 
that  strange  man  with  the  strange  hat  and 
the  dirty  face  and  the  hair  that  was  black 
with  coal  dust. 

“Strangers  don’t  often  pick  me  up,”  said 
the  miner  to  Mr.  Page.  “I  wonder  why  you 
did.” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Father.  “I  picked 
you  up  because  you  know  something  that  a 
certain  little  girl  needs  to  learn.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  miner.  “I  suppose  your 
little  girl  wants  to  know  all  about  coal 
mines.  If  you  will  turn  left  at  the  next 
corner,  I’ll  tell  her  about  them  on  the  way 
to  my  house.” 


Coal  Miner 


Wm,  funny-looking  men!”  said  Ruth. 
It  was  late  afternoon  in  a small  town  in 
Kentucky.  Men  with  strange  hats  and  very 
dirty  faces  were  on  the  street. 

“Those  are  coal  miners,”  said  Mother. 
“They  wear  hats  like  that  so  they  won’t  get 
hurt  if  coal  falls  on  their  heads.  They 
wear  lights  on  their  hats  so  they  can  see 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  dark  mines.” 
“But  they  are  so  dirty!”  said  Ruth, 
j “You  would  be  dirty,  too,  if  you  came 
! out  of  a coal  mine,”  said  Mother.  “These 
men  have  finished  their  work  for  the  day. 
Now  they  are  going  home.” 

“I’m  glad  that  Daddy  doesn’t  work  in  a 
| coal  mine,”  said  Ruth. 

Father  turned  the  car  over  to  the  side 
i of  the  street  and  stopped.  “Do  you  want 
I a ride  home?”  he  called  to  a miner. 
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If  there  was  anything  that  Ruth  did  not 
want  to  learn  right  then,  it  was  about  coal 
mines.  She  didn’t  like  this  man  with  the 
dirty  face,  dirty  hands,  dirty  clothes,  and 
dirty  hair.  It  was  all  right  for  children 
to  get  dirty  sometimes.  But  a grown  man 
should  be  clean. 

“I  have  a little  girl  about  your  size,” 
said  the  miner.  “Her  name  is  Betty.  What 
is  your  name?” 

Ruth  didn’t  answer.  She  knew  that  she 
should  answer,  but  she  didn’t  want  to  talk 
to  this  strange  man. 

So  Tom  answered.  “Her  name  is  Ruth,” 
he  said.  “My  name  is  Tom.  Tom  Page.” 

“My  house  is  on  the  next  corner,”  said 
the  miner.  “Now,  Ruth,  what  is  it  that 
you  want  to  know  about  coal  mines?” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“This  is  my  house,  Mr.  Page,”  said  the 
miner. 


Father  stopped  the  car,  and  Ruth  looked 
at  the  miner’s  house.  It  wasn’t  a big  one, 
but  it  was  clean  and  white,  with  grass  and 
flowers  growing  all  around  it.  Out  of  the 
house  and  up  to  the  car  ran  a little  girl 
with  yellow  hair.  “Oh,  Daddy!”  she  cried. 
“You  are  early.” 

“Betty,  this  is  Ruth  and  Tom  Page,’ 
said  the  miner.  “And  this  is  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Page.  They  brought  me  home.” 

As  Betty  said  hello  to  the  Pages,  Ruth 
couldn’t  help  wondering  about  her.  Here 
was  a clean  and  pretty  little  girl.  But  her 
father ! There  was  nothing  clean  about 
him. 

“Mr.  Page,”  said  the  miner,  “I  think  I 
know  now  why  you  picked  me  up.  I think 
I know  what  you  want  Ruth  to  find  out. 
If  you  have  time  to  come  in,  I think  Ruth 
will  learn  what  you  want  her  to  know.” 
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“I  know  what  this  one  is,”  said  Tom  as 
he  picked  up  a doll  with  a dirty  face  and 
with  clothes  like  a miner’s.  “This  one  is 
your  Daddy  doll.” 

“That’s  just  one  of  my  Daddy  dolls,”  said 
Betty.  “That  is  my  Daddy-at-work  doll. 
Here  is  my  Daddy-at-home  doll.” 

Ruth  looked  at  the  Daddy-at-home  doll. 
It  didn’t  look  like  the  Daddy-at-work  doll 
at  all.  It  had  no  miner’s  hat,  no  dirty 
clothes,  no  dirty  face.  Instead,  it  had  the 
kind  of  clothes  that  Mr.  Page  wore  around 
home.  It  had  a clean  face,  and  yellow  hair 
like  Betty’s.  “This  doll  doesn’t  look  like 
your  father,”  said  Ruth. 

“Doesn’t  it?”  asked  a man’s  voice. 

Ruth  turned  around  and  saw  Mr.  Porter 
standing  in  the  door.  He  was  dressed  just 
as  the  doll  was  dressed.  His  face  was  clean 
and  smiling.  And  his  hair  was  yellow. 

“Look  again,”  said  Mr.  Porter.  “Take  a 
good  look  at  those  two  dolls,  Ruth.  Now 
do  you  know  what  your  father  wanted  you 
to  find  out  about  coal  miners?” 


The  Pages  went  into  the  miner’s  house. 
Inside,  they  learned  that  the  miner’s  name 
was  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  sat 
and  talked  with  Mrs.  Porter,  who  was  very 
young  and  pretty  in  a clean,  yellow  dress. 

Betty  took  Ruth  and  Tom  to  her  room. 
It  was  a girl’s  room,  all  right.  Ruth  had 
never  seen  so  many  dolls  in  one  room.  She 
had  never  seen  so  much  doll  furniture. 

“Daddy  makes  all  my  dolls,”  said  Betty. 
“He  makes  my  doll  furniture,  too.  Then 
Mother  makes  the  clothes  for  the  dolls.” 
“Look,  Tom,”  said  Ruth.  “Here’s  a doll 
that  looks  just  like  Betty.  It  even  has  a 
dress  just  like  Betty’s.” 

“That  one  is  my  Betty  doll,”  said  Betty. 
“Every  time  Mother  makes  me  a new  dress, 
she  makes  one  just  like  it  for  that  doll.” 
“And  here’s  a doll  that  looks  just  like 
j Mrs.  Porter,”  said  Ruth. 

“That  is  my  Mother  doll,”  said  Betty. 
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News  in  Nashville 

-F^O  itb  and  Tom  were  visiting  Nancy  May 
Lee,  a little  girl  who  lived  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Mother  and  the  children  were 
at  the  Lee  house  while  Mr.  Page  was  visit- 
ing Mr.  Lee’s  office.  Mr.  Lee  was  a radio 
announcer  in  Nashville. 

To  Ruth  and  Tom,  Nashville  seemed  like 
just  another  big  city.  It  had  the  big,  tall 
buildings,  the  busy  streets,  the  thousands 
of  homes  that  all  big  cities  have.  It  had 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  that 
all  big  cities  have. 


But  there  was  a difference  between  the 
people  of  Nashville  and  people  of  other 
cities  that  Ruth  and  Tom  had  visited.  It 
was  not  a difference  that  they  could  see. 
The  people  on  the  Nashville  streets  looked 
and  dressed  like  the  people  in  other  cities. 
The  difference  that  Ruth  and  Tom  noticed 
was  one  that  they  could  hear. 

The  difference  was  in  the  voices  of  the 
people.  Nancy  May’s  voice  was  soft  and 
quiet.  So  was  her  mother’s.  Nancy  May 
and  her  mother  spoke  much  more  slowly 
than  any  of  the  Pages. 

These  soft,  slow  voices  seemed  strange 
to  Tom  and  Ruth.  They  had  always  lived 
in  the  Far  West,  where  most  of  the  people 
talked  fast.  Now  they  were  in  the  South, 
where  almost  everybody  spoke  slowly  and 
softly. 
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Los  Angeles.  The  grass  looked  the  same, 
and  the  flowers  looked  the  same.  Only  the 
trees  were  different. 

Ruth  looked  up  into  one  of  the  trees. 
“Those  look  like  peaches,”  she  said.  “Are 
they  really  peaches,  Nancy  May?” 

“Oh,  yes,  those  are  peaches,”  said  Nancy 
May.  “Some  of  them  are  ripe,  too.  Can 
you  get  some  for  us,  Tom?” 

Tom  climbed  up  into  the  tree  and  picked 
three  ripe  peaches.  “That  was  fun,”  he  said 
when  he  came  down.  “I  haven’t  been  up  in 
a tree  since  I climbed  our  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  Los  Angeles.” 


“Now  you  are  telling  me  about  some- 
thing I have  never  seen,”  said  Nancy  May. 
“I  have  never  seen  orange  or  lemon  trees. 
We  buy  oranges  and  lemons  at  the  store.” 
Just  then  Mrs.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Page  came 
into  the  yard.  “It’s  almost  six  o’clock,” 
said  Mrs.  Lee.  “Do  you  children  want  to 
stay  out  here  and  play,  or  do  you  want  to 
come  in  and  listen  to  Nancy  May’s  father 
on  the  radio?” 

Most  children  would  have  stayed  outside, 
but  not  these  three.  Their  fathers  were 
radio  announcers.  So  all  three  children 
went  in  to  listen  to  the  radio. 
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At  six  o’clock  came  Mr.  Lee’s  voice.  It 
was  a soft  voice,  too,  and  he  spoke  very 
slowly.  Ruth  and  Tom  had  never  heard  a 
radio  announcer  talk  so  slowly. 

“Hello,  friends,”  said  Mr.  Lee.  “Here 
is  today’s  news.  First,  let  me  give  you  the 
news  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  from  all 
around  the  world.” 

“That’s  the  way  Father  always  starts,” 
whispered  Nancy  May.  “First  of  all,  the 
news  from  Washington  and  all  around  the 
world.” 

“That’s  how  my  daddy  starts  a program, 
too,”  said  Ruth.  “But  Daddy  talks  faster 
than  that,  doesn’t  he,  Mother?” 

“Sh-sh,”  said  Mrs.  Page. 

After  the  news  from  Washington  came 
news  from  other  countries.  Then  there  was 
news  of  many  places  in  the  United  States. 

“Now  for  the  news  of  Tennessee,”  said 
Mr.  Lee. 

Tom  looked  at  Mother  and  smiled.  This 
was  where  Mr.  Page  would  have  said, 
“Now  for  the  news  of  California.” 

Part  of  Mr.  Lee’s  news  about  Tennessee 
was  about  the  crops.  The  crops  were  good 
this  year,  he  said.  If  Mr.  Lee  had  been 
a Los  Angeles  radio  announcer,  he  might 
have  been  talking  about  the  orange  crop 
or  the  lemon  crop  or  the  nut  crop. 

If  Mr.  Lee  had  been  a Salt  Lake  City 
or  a Denver  announcer,  he  might  have  been 
talking  about  sugar  beets  or  vegetables, 
and  he  would  have  told  about  the  price  of 
sheep  or  of  cattle. 

If  Mr.  Lee  had  been  a Kansas  City  or  a 
St.  Louis  announcer,  he  would  have  talked 
about  the  wheat  crop  or  the  corn  crop.  He 
would  have  told  about  the  price  of  wheat  or 
corn  or  hogs  or  cattle. 


But  Mr.  Lee  was  a Nashville,  Tennessee, 
announcer.  The  crops  that  he  talked  about 
were  the  crops  of  Tennessee.  “Corn  crops 
are  good  this  year,”  he  said.  “The  cotton 
looks  good,  too,  and  so  does  the  tobacco.” 
Then  Mr.  Lee  gave  the  local  news.  If 
Mr.  Page  had  been  talking,  back  in  his  Los 
Angeles  station,  he  would  have  given  the 
news  of  Los  Angeles.  But  Los  Angeles 
news  was  not  local  news  for  Mr.  Lee. 

“Here  is  the  Nashville  news,”  said  Mr. 
Lee. 

Ruth  was  watching  the  clock  and  shak- 
ing her  head.  “If  he  is  going  to  tell  about 
the  weather,  he  will  have  to  talk  faster,” 
she  thought. 

But  Mr.  Lee  did  have  time  to  tell  about 
the  local  news  and  about  the  local  weather, 
too.  “Warm  and  clear  tonight,”  he  said. 
“Fair  and  hot  tomorrow.” 

Mrs.  Lee  turned  off  the  radio.  “Was  it 
like  Mr.  Page’s  program?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Page,  “that  was  very 
much  like  Bob’s  program.  News  changes 
from  day  to  day  and  from  place  to  place, 
but  in  a way  it  is  always  the  same.  There 
is  always  world  news,  national  news,  state 
news,  and  local  news.” 

“And,”  said  Ruth,  “there  is  always  the 
weather.  I didn’t  think  Mr.  Lee  had  time 
to  tell  about  the  weather,  but  he  did.” 
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Dotted  Lines  and  Red  Stars 


A 

x\fter  two  weeks  of  traveling,  Tom  was 
learning  more  and  more  about  the  road  map 
that  Father  used. 

For  one  thing,  the  map  could  help  him 
remember  where  he  had  been.  Was  Denver 
in  Colorado  or  in  Kansas?  A look  at  the 
map  told  him.  What  was  the  name  of  that 
river  between  Indiana  and  Kentucky?  A 
look  at  the  map  told  him. 

The  map  also  told  him  what  he  would  see 
next.  Tom  could  tell  the  names  of  towns 
and  cities  that  were  ahead  and  the  names 
of  rivers  that  would  be  crossed. 

He  could  also  tell  from  the  map  which 
way  the  Pages  were  traveling. 

“Why  did  we  turn  south  in  Indiana?” 
Tom  asked.  “We  could  have  gone  straight 
| east  to  Washington,  couldn’t  we?” 

I “Yes,”  said  Father,  “but  we  turned  south 
because  I wanted  to  visit  the  Nashville 

I radio  station.  I also  thought  we  would 
like  to  go  through  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.” 

Tom  looked  at  the  map  again.  “Yes,”  he 
said,  “I  see  a place  called  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  Part  of  it  is 
in  Tennessee  and  part  of  it  is  in  North 
Carolina.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Father.  “You  are 
doing  a good  job  of  map  reading,  Tom.” 


“I’ll  tell  you  something  else,”  said  Tom. 
“There  is  a river  that  runs  between  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  It  looks  like  a 
big  river,  but  I can’t  find  its  name.” 

“Let  me  see  the  map,”  said  Mother.  “I 
never  heard  of  a river  between  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina.” 

“See,”  said  Tom.  “I’m  sure  it’s  a river. 
It  is  a crooked  line.  Most  of  the  state 
lines  on  this  map  are  straight,  but  some 
of  them  are  crooked.  Every  time  we  have 
crossed  one  of  these  crooked  lines  so  far, 
we  have  crossed  a river.” 

“You  are  partly  right,”  said  Mother. 
“All  the  state  lines  that  we  crossed  were 
straight  until  we  got  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  There  were  rivers  to  cross  between 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  between  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  and  also  between  Indiana  and 
Kentucky.  But  on  this  map  only  a crooked 
blue  line  stands  for  a river.  Do  you  see  a 
crooked  blue  line  between  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina?” 

“No,”  said  Tom.  “I  see  a crooked  line, 
but  it  isn’t  blue.  It’s  dotted.” 

“The  dotted  lines  are  the  state  lines,” 
said  Mother.  “The  dotted  line  that  runs 
between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  is 
crooked  because  it  runs  along  the  tops  of 
mountains.  There  is  no  river  there.” 
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Utah  State  Capitol 

“We  have  been  through  a lot  of  states,” 
said  Ruth,  “but  I haven’t  seen  a real  state 
line  yet.” 

“Neither  has  anyone  else,”  said  Mother. 
“There  are  no  dotted  lines  on  the  land  to 
v show  where  one  state  ends  and  another  state 

x begins.” 

“I  have  seen  signs  beside  the  road  that 
show  where  the  state  lines  are,”  said  Tom. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Father.  “But  if 
you  were  to  walk  a little  way  from  the  road 
near  one  of  those  signs,  you  wouldn’t  know 
which  state  you  were  in.” 

!' 

5 
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Kansas  State  Capitol 


Colorado  State  Capitol 


“Who  cares  what  state  we  are  in?”  asked 
Ruth.  “What  difference  does  it  make?” 
“Sometimes  it  makes  lots  of  difference,” 
said  Mother.  “The  laws  in  one  state  may 
be  different  from  the  laws  in  some  other 
state.  In  some  states  we  can  drive  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  In  other  states  we  can’t 
drive  that  fast.” 

“There  is  a difference  in  taxes,  too,” 
said  Father.  “We  have  paid  a state  tax 
on  gasoline  in  every  state  that  we  have 
been  in.  In  some  states  the  gasoline  tax 
is  higher  than  it  is  in  other  states.” 


Missouri  State  Capitol 


“Every  state  has  its  own  laws  and  its  own 
taxes,”  said  Mother.  “Here  in  Tennessee, 
the  state  laws  are  made  in  Nashville,  in  a 
building  called  the  state  capitol.  The  laws 
are  made  by  men  and  women  who  were 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  Tennessee.  These 
people  make  laws  which  they  think  are  best 
for  the  people  of  Tennessee.  They  cannot 
make  laws  for  any  other  state.” 

“I  don’t  remember  a state  capitol  in  Los 
Angeles,”  said  Tom.  “Is  there  one  there?” 
“No,  Tom,”  said  Mother.  “California  has 
a state  capitol,  but  not  in  Los  Angeles. 
Every  state  has  a capitol  building  in  which 
the  laws  for  that  state  are  made.” 


“The  city  which  has  the  capitol  building 
is  called  the  capital  city,”  said  Father. 
“On  this  map,  a capital  city  is  shown  by 
a red  star  inside  a white  dot.” 

Tom  looked  at  the  map.  “I  see  the  red 
stars,”  he  said.  “There  is  just  one  star  in 
each  state.” 

“Let  me  see  that  map,”  said  Ruth.  “Show 
me  California.” 

“There  it  is,  Ruth,”  said  Tom.  “See, 
there  is  just  one  star  in  California,  and 
it  is  a long  way  from  Los  Angeles.” 

“The  map  is  wrong,”  said  Ruth.  “There 
are  lots  of  stars  in  Los  Angeles.  Movie 
stars ! ” 


Tennessee  State  Capitol 


Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 


A 

xJl.s  soon  as  Ruth  and  Tom  knew  that 
they  were  going  to  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  they  started  to  guess  what 
it  would  be  like.  Sometimes  they  guessed 
right,  and  sometimes  they  guessed  wrong. 

“It  has  been  hot  ever  since  we  left  the 
Rocky  Mountains,”  said  Ruth.  “I’ll  be 
glad  to  be  up  in  the  mountains  again  and 
see  the  snow.  I’ll  be  glad  to  be  up  high 
where  it  is  cool.” 


Ruth  was  wrong  about  the  snow.  The 
Great  Smokies  are  part  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  which  are  the  biggest,  highest 
mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
These  mountains  are  only  half  as  high  as 
the  Rockies.  They  are  not  high  enough  to 
have  snow  on  them  in  July. 

Ruth  was  right  about  the  cool  weather 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Even  in 
summer,  it  is  cool  in  these  mountains. 
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“I  remember  the  cliffs  and  canyons  and 
peaks  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,” 
said  Tom.  “I  remember  the  wild  sheep  we 
saw  on  those  peaks.  I’ll  be  looking  for 
sheep  like  those.” 

Tom  did  see  some  cliffs  and  canyons  and 
peaks  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  but 
not  so  many  as  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Great  Smokies  are  different  from  the 
Rockies.  The  Great  Smokies  are  round 
and  smooth  on  top.  They  are  not  bare  and 
rocky.  They  do  not  have  many  cliffs  and 


Tom  could  see  no  wild  sheep  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  The  wild  sheep  in  our 
country  live  high  on  the  steep  mountains  of 
the  West.  There  are  no  wild  sheep  in  the 
round  mountains  of  the  East. 

“I’ll  bet  we  see  some  deer,  and  maybe  a 
bear,”  said  Ruth. 

Ruth  was  right.  She  did  see  some  bears 
and  some  deer  in  the  Great  Smokies.  Deer 
and  bears  can  be  found  in  mountain  country 
almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
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“We’ll  see  lots  of  trees,”  said  Tom. 

How  right  Tom  was!  The  Pages  did  see 
many  trees  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
Everywhere  they  looked,  they  saw  big  trees. 
They  saw  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
and  trees  on  top  of  the  mountains.  There 
were  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  between  them.  There 
were  more  different  kinds  of  trees  than  the 
Pages  had  ever  seen  before. 


“We’ll  see  little  creeks  and  big  rivers 
and  some  lakes,”  said  Ruth. 

Ruth  was  partly  right.  She  did  see  some 
tiny  mountain  streams  that  ran  into  bigger 
creeks.  She  saw  the  swift  creeks  run  into 
mountain  rivers.  But  she  did  not  see  any 
lakes.  There  are  lots  of  lakes  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  but  not  in  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

“There  will  be  fish  in  those  streams,” 
said  Tom.  “There  will  be  lots  of  people 
fishing  in  them.” 

Tom  was  right.  People  in  the  West  go 
hundreds  of  miles  to  fish  in  the  streams 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Eastern  people 
travel  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  fish  in  the 
streams  of  the  Great  Smokies.  And  they 
catch  the  same  kind  of  fish  in  both  places. 
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“We’ll  see  lots  of  flowers,”  said  Ruth. 

I Ruth  was  thinking  of  the  tiny  flowers  that 
she  had  seen  high  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
She  was  thinking  of  flowers  she  had  seen  in 
places  that  were  too  high  for  trees. 

Ruth  saw  lots  of  flowers  in  the  Smokies, 
but  they  were  not  like  the  ones  she  had  seen 
high  in  the  Rockies.  Some  of  them,  though, 
were  like  flowers  she  had  seen  low  on  the 
sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


“We’ll  see  lots  of  people  in  the  park,"' 
said  Ruth. 

“And  some  rangers,”  said  Tom. 

Both  of  them  were  right.  Thousands  of 
people  visit  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  every  year.  They  come  to 
see  the  beautiful  mountain  views  and  also 
to  feel  the  cool  mountain  air.  There  are 
always  rangers  in  the  park  to  help  people 
and  to  answer  questions. 
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Ruth  and  Tom  had  a question  for  one  of 
the  rangers.  Ruth  had  already  guessed  one 
answer,  and  Tom  had  guessed  another.  So 
they  decided  to  ask  the  ranger. 

Their  question  was,  “Why  do  people  call 
these  mountains  the  Great  Smokies?” 

“I  think  it  is  because  tobacco  grows  in 
this  part  of  the  country,”  said  Ruth. 

“People  do  grow  tobacco  in  this  part  of 
the  country,”  said  the  ranger.  “Tobacco  is 
grown  in  Tennessee,  which  is  west  of  the 
mountains.  Tobacco  also  grows  in  North 
Carolina,  which  is  east  of  the  mountains. 
A little  tobacco  is  grown  right  here  in  the 
mountains,  but  not  much.  No,  Ruth,  I’m 
afraid  that  your  answer  is  wrong.” 

“I’ve  heard  of  mountains  that  have  smoke 
coming  out  of  them,”  said  Tom.  “I  think 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  are  that  kind.” 
“Some  mountains  do  have  smoke  coming 
out  of  them,”  said  the  ranger.  “Some 
mountains  in  the  West  were  once  like  that. 
But  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  are  not 
that  kind.  So  your  guess  is  wrong,  too.” 
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“Then  why  are  these  mountains  called 
the  Great  Smokies?”  asked  Tom. 

“Do  you  remember  how  far  you  could 
see  in  the  Rockies?”  asked  the  ranger. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Ruth.  “We  were  up  so 
high  that  we  could  see  a long  way.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  ranger.  “You 
could  see  things  a long  way  off  because  the 
air  was  clear.  Now  look  at  that  mountain 
over  there.” 

“I  see  it,”  said  Tom. 

“Now  look  beyond  that  mountain,”  said 
the  ranger.  “Do  you  see  other  mountains 
beyond  it?” 

“I’m  not  sure,”  said  Tom.  “Sometimes  I 
think  I do  see  other  mountains.  Sometimes 
I think  I don’t.” 

“There  are  other  mountains  there,”  said 
the  ranger.  “Sometimes  we  can  see  them 
and  sometimes  we  can’t.  We  can’t  see  them 
well  today  because  the  air  is  not  clear. 
There  is  a mist  in  the  air  today.  A mist 
is  like  a very  light,  thin  cloud.  It  is  so 
light  and  thin  that  you  can  see  through  it, 
but  still  you  can’t  see  as  far  as  you  can 
when  the  air  is  clear.  We  often  have  mists 
in  these  mountains.  Sometimes  they  look 
gray,  and  sometimes  they  look  blue.” 

“I  know,”  said  Tom.  “They  look  smoky.” 
“That’s  right,”  said  the  ranger.  “And 
that’s  the  answer  to  your  question.  The 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  got  their  name 
from  mists  that  look  like  smoke.” 


Drainboards  of  the  Earth 


I I ere  is  a picture  of  two  glasses  on  a 
kitchen  drainboard.  One  of  these  glasses 
will  stay  right  where  it  is.  The  other  one 
will  roll  off.  It  will  roll  off  because 
the  drainboard  is  lower  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other.  The  drainboard  slopes. 

Many  a glass  has  been  broken  because  of 
sloping  drainboards.  Many  children  have 
said,  “I  wish  somebody  would  make  a drain- 
board  that  doesn’t  slope.” 

But  a drainboard  must  slope.  It  must 
slope  so  that  the  water  which  drains  off 
the  wet  dishes  will  run  away.  A drainboard 
which  didn’t  slope  would  not  be  much  good. 
The  water  on  it  would  not  drain  off. 


A river  valley  is  like  a drainboard.  It 
slopes  from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  the 
high  end  to  the  low  end.  Both  sides  of  a 
valley,  like  both  sides  of  a drainboard, 
are  higher  than  the  middle.  The  river  runs 
down  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley 
just  as  water  runs  down  the  lowest  part  of 
a drainboard. 

Rain  water  runs  off  the  sides  of  hills 
and  mountains  the  way  it  runs  off  dishes 
on  a drainboard.  Down  it  goes,  through 
little  valleys  and  into  larger  ones.  On  it 
goes,  following  the  sloping  valleys  from 
the  high  places  to  lower  ones.  Valleys 
are  the  drainboards  of  the  earth. 
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On  this  map  of  North  and  South  America 
you  see  the  same  mountains  that  you  saw 
on  page  58.  You  see  the  same  rivers  that 
you  saw  on  page  86.  But  on  this  map  you 
see  the  mountains  and  rivers  together. 


The  sides  of  the  mountains  slope  down 
toward  the  river  valleys.  These  valleys 
slope  from  high  land  to  low  land.  Sloping 
valleys  drain  the  water  away  from  hills, 
plains,  and  mountains. 
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Ocean 


Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  drained 
by  rivers,  too.  On  this  map  you  see  the 
same  mountains  as  on  page  59  and  the  same 
rivers  as  on  page  87.  But  here  you  see  the 
mountains  and  rivers  together. 


On  these  three  continents  you  will  find 
rivers  flowing  north,  flowing  south,  flow- 
ing east,  and  flowing  west.  A river  can  flow 
in  any  direction.  It  always  flows  the  way  the 
land  slopes. 


Ill 


The  longest  river  of  Australia  starts  near  Antarctica  is  the  only  continent  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  it  flows  into  the  Indian  which  water  does  not  drain.  The  snow  and 

Ocean.  ice  on  its  mountains  do  not  melt. 
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The  Forest 

forest  does  something  to  people.  It 
is  so  big,  so  cool,  so  green,  so  full  of 
shade,  and  so  quiet  that  it  makes,  people 
want  to  be  quiet,  too. 

People  don’t  talk  much  when  they  are  in 
a great  forest.  They  don’t  laugh  much.  A 
forest  makes  people  feel  as  if  they  were  in 
church. 

That’s  the  way  Tom  and  Ruth  had  felt  in 
the  great  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
That’s  the  way  they  had  felt  again  in  the 
big  forests  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
That’s  the  way  they  felt  now  as  they  drove 
through  the  great  forests  of  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina.  That’s  the  way 
you  would  feel  if  you  were  in  a forest. 


You  see  only  a few  trees,  really.  You 
see  so  few  trees  that  you  know  you  could 
count  them.  Yet  you  know,  without  asking, 
that  there  are  more  trees  beyond  the  ones 
you  see,  and  still  more  beyond  those. 

The  forest  seems  quiet  to  you.  Yet  it 
isn’t  nearly  so  quiet  as  your  own  room  at 
night.  The  forest  is  full  of  sounds,  but 
they  are  all  quiet  little  sounds. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  whispering, 
rustling  sound  of  leaves.  That’s  a steady 
sound,  that  rustling  of  leaves,  so  soft 
and  steady  that  after  a while  you  forget 
that  you  are  hearing  it. 

Sometimes  in  a forest  you  hear  another 
steady  sound.  It’s  the  sound  of  running 
water,  the  sound  of  some  tiny  stream  off 
there  somewhere  in  the  trees.  Or  maybe 
it’s  the  falls  of  a larger  stream,  pouring 
down  from  a cliff  that  you  can’t  see. 
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Then  there  are  the  sounds  that  you  hear 
only  now  and  then,  like  the  cracking  of  a 
branch.  The  sound  comes  so  suddenly  that 
you  turn  your  head.  But  you  don’t  see  the 
branch  that  cracked.  And  if  you  hear  that 
sound  again,  it  is  not  where  you  heard  it 
the  first  time.  It’s  somewhere  else. 

Or  maybe  it  will  be  birds  that  you  hear. 
I Sometimes  you  hear  the  rustle  of  one  as 
it  flies  from  tree  to  tree.  Then  you  look 
up  quickly  and  see  a flash  of  red  or  blue 
or  brown  up  there  in  the  deep  green  of  the 
forest.  It’s  just  a flash,  and  then  it’s 
j gone. 

I 


Sometimes  you  hear  a bird’s  call,  like  a 
soft,  clear  whistle.  Then,  sometimes,  you 
hear  another  bird’s  answer. 

There  is  more  to  the  forest  than  what 
you  see  and  hear.  You  could  shut  your  eyes 
and  put  your  hands  over  your  ears  and  still 
know  that  you  were  in  a forest.  There  is 
something  in  the  air  of  a forest  that  you 
will  not  find  anywhere  else.  It  is  some- 
thing that  you  smell. 

But  you  don’t  just  smell  forest  air.  You 
taste  it  and  you  breathe  it.  You  breathe 
it  down  deep  inside,  and  you  know  that  it 
is  good  and  clean  and  fresh. 
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If  you  are  quiet,  you  may  see  a deer  or 
a bear,  or  maybe  only  a little  chipmunk, 
and  you  watch  it.  Nobody  has  to  tell  you 
not  to  move.  Nobody  has  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  do  move,  the  animal  will  run  away. 

If  you  see  an  animal  in  the  forest,  you 
do  not  try  to  catch  it.  You  know  that  it 
belongs  here.  This  is  its  home,  and  these 
are  its  trees.  That  is  its  stream  over 
there.  If  there  is  any  outsider  in  the 
forest  today,  it  is  you. 


Yet  the  forest  is  yours,  too,  in  a way. 
It  is  yours  and  everybody’s,  to  keep  and 
to  use. 

Every  day  you  use  something  that  came 
from  the  forest.  The  wood  of  the  house 
that  you  live  in  came  from  the  forest.  So 
did  the  wood  of  all  the  furniture  in  your 
house.  So  did  the  paper  of  this  book  and 
the  paper  on  which  you  write.  Even  some 
of  the  clothes  that  you  wear  may  have 
been  made  from  the  wood  of  a forest. 
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Once  in  a while,  on  a forest  road,  you 
will  see  a man  in  a green  suit.  He  may  be 
telling  a visitor  to  the  forest  where  is 
the  best  place  to  camp  or  where  to  find 
water.  He  may  be  putting  up  a sign  that 
says,  “No  Smoking.” 

Somehow,  you  don’t  like  the  looks  of  the 
sign  that  the  man  in  the  green  suit  is  put- 
ting up.  A sign  seems  out  of  place  in  a 
forest.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  belong  here. 

That’s  a forest  ranger,  that  man  in  the 
green  suit.  If  you  are  a little  boy,  like 
Tom,  you  may  wish  that  you  had  a suit 
like  that.  You  may  suddenly  decide  that 
you  would  like  to  be  a forest  ranger  when 
you  grow  up. 

You  think  that  you  would  like  to  work 
in  the  cool,  green  forest.  You  think 
it  would  be  fun  to  know  the  names  of 
all  the  trees  and  to  live  out  there  with 
the  bears  and  the  deer  and  the  chipmunks 
and  the  birds.  You  think  it  would  be  fun 
to  breathe  that  forest  air  every  day. 


Yes,  the  forest  ranger  has  a good  job — 
sometimes.  But  sometimes  you  will  see 
him  with  his  hat  and  coat  off.  Sometimes 
you  will  see  him  with  his  face  black  with 
smoke.  That’s  when  he  and  other  men  are 
fighting  a forest  fire.  Then  the  forest 
ranger’s  job  is  no  fun.  Any  forest  ranger 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  harder  work 
anywhere  than  fighting  fire  in  a forest. 

A forest  ranger  will  tell  you  something 
else  about  forest  fires.  Most  of  them  are 
started  by  people.  They  are  started  by  people 
who  forget  to  put  out  camp  fires,  or  by 
people  who  read  the  “No  Smoking”  signs 
but  go  ahead  and  smoke  anyway. 


A forest  ranger  doesn’t  need  to  tell  you 
what  happens  when  a fire  gets  too  big  to 
be  put  out.  You  can  see  for  yourself  what 
happens. 

You  will  come  to  a place  where  suddenly 
there  are  no  more  trees.  All  you  see  are 
the  bare,  black  trunks  of  trees.  This  is 
where  the  fire  has  been. 

Sometimes  it’s  just  a small  place,  with 
only  a few  hundred  black  trunks,  standing 
up  bare  and  straight,  like  telephone  poles. 
Sometimes  it’s  a big  place,  with  miles  and 
miles  of  coal-black  trunks  and  not  a living 
tree  in  sight. 

No  houses,  no  furniture,  and  no  paper 
were  made  from  those  trees.  Those  trees 
went  up  in  smoke. 

There  is  no  shade  out  here  where  the 
black  trunks  are.  There  is  no  cool,  fresh 
smell  of  the  deep  woods. 


There  is  no  whispering  sound  of  wind 
among  the  leaves  out  here,  for  there  are 
no  leaves  to  whisper.  There  is  no  sudden 
cracking  of  branches,  because  there  are  no 
branches  to  crack.  There  are  no  bears  to 
see,  and  no  deer,  for  there  is  no  place 
left  for  them  to  hide.  Maybe,  though — 
just  maybe — you  will  see  a chipmunk. 

You  hurry  past  an  empty  place  like  this. 
You  hurry  on  until  you  come  to  a living 
forest  again.  Then  you  slow  down  and  let 
the  quiet  feeling  of  the  forest  come  back 
over  you.  You  breathe  deeply  again,  taking 
the  smell  and  the  taste  of  the  green  woods 
down  inside  you. 

You  stop  and  listen  for  that  whispering, 
rustling  sound  in  the  leaves.  You  look 
around  in  the  shade  for  a bear,  a deer, 
or  even  a chipmunk. 

Over  there,  on  a tree  near  the  road,  you 
see  a sign.  It’s  that  “No  Smoking”  sign 
again.  Somehow  it  doesn’t  look  so  bad 
now.  Somehow  it  doesn’t  look  so  out  of 
place.  Somehow  you’re  glad  it’s  there. 


They  had  always  thought  of  tobacco  as 
they  had  seen  it  in  cigarettes.  They  had 
thought  of  it  as  being  brown  and  as  being 
cut  into  tiny  pieces  that  had  been  rolled 
together  to  make  a cigarette. 

But  the  tobacco  plants  that  they  saw  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina 
were  not  brown.  They  were  green.  They 
were  big  plants  with  big  green  leaves. 

Ruth  looked  out  at  a big  field  of  green 
tobacco  plants  in  North  Carolina.  “If 
Daddy  says  that  that  is  tobacco,  then  I 
guess  it  is,”  she  said.  “But  it  doesn’t 
look  like  tobacco  to  me.” 

“A  lot  happens  to  tobacco  before  it  is 
ready  to  be  used,”  said  Father.  “These 
big  green  leaves  have  to  grow  some  more, 
until  they  turn  ripe.  Then  they  are  cut 
and  put  away  to  dry.  The  tobacco  leaves 
are  left  to  dry  a long  time  before  they 
are  cut  into  the  tiny  pieces  that  you  have 
seen  in  cigarettes  and  in  pipe  tobacco.” 


Three  Green  Plants 

Some  of  the  crops  of  North  Carolina 
are  like  the  crops  of  other  states.  Tom 
and  Ruth  saw  fields  of  wheat,  fields  of 
corn,  and  fields  of  vegetables. 

The  wheat  fields  of  North  Carolina  were 
not  so  large  as  the  ones  in  Kansas.  The 
corn  fields  of  North  Carolina  were  not  so 
large  as  the  ones  in  Missouri.  But  the 
i fields  of  vegetables  were  about  like  the 
! ones  they  had  seen  all  along  the  road. 

When  the  Pages  think  about  North 
! Carolina,  they  do  not  think  of  vegetables 
! or  wheat  or  corn.  They  think  of  the 
( three  green  plants  they  saw  most  often 
| in  the  fields  of  North  Carolina.  There 
j was  something  about  each  of  these  plants 
that  surprised  Tom  and  Ruth. 
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The  cotton  plants  were  a surprise,  too. 
Ruth  and  Tom  had  thought  of  cotton  as 
something  soft  and  white  that  came  in  a 
roll  of  blue  paper.  Or  they  had  thought 
of  it  as  a fine,  hard  thread  that  Mother 
used  when  she  was  sewing.  Or  they  had 
thought  of  cotton  as  a light,  strong  cloth 
that  made  cool  summer  dresses  for  Ruth 
and  Mother  or  shirts  for  Tom  and  Father. 

But  they  saw  nothing  that  looked  white 
and  soft  on  the  cotton  plants  in  North 
Carolina.  All  they  saw  were  green  plants, 
like  tiny  trees,  growing  in  long,  straight 
rows. 


“A  lot  happens  to  cotton  before  it  is 
ready  to  be  used,”  said  Mother.  “These 
plants  are  green  now,  but  in  the  fall  they 
will  be  brown.  If  we  could  come  back  here 
then,  we  would  see  little  white  puffs  of 
cotton  on  the  brown  plants.  We  would  see 
people  out  in  the  fields  with  big  bags. 
They  would  be  putting  the  little  puffs  of 
cotton  into  the  bags.  Then  the  big  bags 
of  cotton  would  be  sent  to  mills  and  made 
into  thread  and  cloth.  A lot  happens  to 
cotton  before  it  can  be  made  into  a dress 
or  a shirt.” 


Farther  east  in  North  Carolina,  there 
were  more  green  plants.  They  were  too 
small  to  be  cotton  plants.  Their  leaves 
were  much  too  small  for  tobacco  plants. 
Tom  and  Ruth  didn’t  know  what  these 
new  plants  were,  and  neither  did  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Page.  So  Mr.  Page  asked  a farmer. 

“Those  are  peanut  plants,”  the  farmer 
said. 

“Oh,  good!”  said  Ruth.  “I  like  peanuts. 
Could  I have  some?” 

The  farmer  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a bag  of  salted  peanuts.  “Here 
you  are,”  he  said. 

Ruth  looked  at  the  bag.  “These  are  the 
same  kind  of  peanuts  I used  to  buy  in  Los 
Angeles,”  she  said. 

The  farmer  laughed.  “Fll  bet  you  are 
surprised  to  see  a peanut  farmer  carrying 
a bag  of  salted  peanuts,”  he  said.  “Did 
you  think  you  could  go  into  my  field  and 
pick  all  the  peanuts  you  wanted?” 

“Couldn’t  I?”  asked  Ruth. 

“No,”  said  the  farmer.  “Neither  can  I. 
Right  now  you  couldn’t  find  one  peanut  in 
this  whole  field.  In  the  fall  there  will 
be  lots  of  them,  but  even  then  I’ll  bet 
that  you  couldn’t  find  them.” 


“Why  not?”  asked  Ruth. 

“Peanuts  are  not  like  other  nuts,”  said 
the  farmer.  “They  don’t  grow  on  trees  or 
bushes.  They  aren’t  really  nuts  at  all. 
They  grow  down  in  the  ground.  We  have 
to  dig  them  up  in  the  fall.” 

“That’s  when  I want  to  come  back,”  said 
Ruth.  “I  want  to  come  back  when  you  are 
digging  up  the  peanuts.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  farmer.  “Let  me 
know  when  you  are  coming,  and  I’ll  have 
a bag  of  salted  peanuts  for  you.” 

“Couldn’t  I have  some  right  out  of  your 
field?”  asked  Ruth. 

“Yes,  but  you  wouldn’t  like  them,”  said 
the  farmer.  “A  lot  of  work  must  be  done 
with  peanuts  before  they  are  ready  to  eat. 
That’s  why  I buy  these  salted  peanuts  at 
a store,  just  as  you  do.” 

The  Pages  told  the  farmer  good-by  and 
drove  away. 

“North  Carolina  is  a funny  state,”  said 
Ruth.  “It  has  plenty  of  tobacco,  but  it 
isn’t  ready  to  smoke.  It  has  plenty  of 
cotton,  but  it  isn’t  ready  to  wear.  And 
it  has  plenty  of  peanuts,  but  they  aren’t 
ready  to  eat.  I don’t  think  I understand 
North  Carolina  very  well.” 
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Mills  and  Factories 

Xn  July,  North  Carolina  is  a land  of 
green  forests,  of  green  tobacco,  of  green 
cotton,  and  of  green  peanuts.  But  that  is 
not  all  that  North  Carolina  is.  North 
Carolina  is  also  a land  of  busy  towns  and 
cities.  One  after  another,  you  find  the 
towns  and  cities  along  the  road.  You  can 
find  them  in  forest  country,  in  tobacco 
country,  in  cotton  country,  and  in  peanut 
country. 

Most  of  the  North  Carolina  towns  that 
the  Pages  went  through  were  mill  towns 
and  factory  towns.  The  business  parts  of 
these  towns  looked  like  the  business  parts 
of  other  towns. 

There  were  the  paved  streets,  the  side- 
walks, the  stores,  the  office  buildings, 
the  banks,  the  barbershops,  and  the  post 
office. 

The  parts  of  these  factory  towns  where 
the  people  lived  also  looked  like  the  same 
parts  of  other  towns.  The  houses,  the 
yards,  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  the 
trees  along  the  sidewalks — they  all  looked 
the  same  in  a factory  town  as  in  any  other 
town. 


Still,  a mill  town  or  a factory  town  is 
different  from  other  towns. 

How  do  you  know  a factory  town  when 
you  see  it?  First,  you  look  around  the 
edges  of  the  town.  Do  you  see  some  big 
buildings  out  there?  If  so,  they  are 
likely  to  be  factory  buildings. 

Pick  out  one  of  these  big  buildings  and 
look  at  it.  Are  there  lots  of  cars  around 
it?  A factory  needs  lots  of  men  or  women 
to  work  in  it.  These  cars  may  be  the  cars 
of  the  people  who  work  in  the  factory. 

Do  you  see  railroad  tracks  beside  the 
building  and  freight  cars  on  the  tracks? 
A factory  must  have  many  things  brought 
to  it.  The  things  it  makes  must  be  taken 
away  from  it.  That  is  why  you  often  see 
railroad  tracks  beside  a factory. 

Listen.  Is  there  a sound  of  machinery 
inside  the  building?  Factories  are  busy 
places,  and  many  of  them  have  lots  of  big 
machines  making  lots  of  noise. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  a factory  town  by  the 
buildings  around  its  edges.  But  can  you 
tell  what  is  made  in  the  factories?  That  is 
harder  to  tell  just  by  looking,  but  some- 
times you  can  make  a fair  guess. 


Is  the  big  building  that  you  are  looking 
at  near  a forest?  Are  there  big  logs  from 
the  forest  going  into  the  building?  Are 
there  big  piles  of  lumber  in  the  yards? 
Are  the  freight  cars  on  the  tracks  being 
loaded  with  lumber?  Is  there  a big  pile 
of  sawdust  near  the  building?  If  you  see 
these  things,  you  are  looking  at  a lumber 
mill.  Tom  and  Ruth  saw  some  lumber 
mills  in  North  Carolina. 

In  another  building  near  a forest  do  you 
see  small  logs  going  into  the  building  but 
no  lumber  coming  out?  Do  you  see  freight 
cars  being  loaded  with  big  rolls  of  some- 
thing? Are  the  rolls  short  and  round  like 
logs  but  much  thicker  than  logs?  That’s  a 
paper  mill,  like  some  of  the  paper  mills 
that  Tom  and  Ruth  saw  in  North  Carolina. 

Do  you  see  a building  into  which  lumber 
is  being  carried?  Do  you  hear  the  sound 
of  saws  and  other  machines  inside?  Do 
you  see  tables  and  beds  and  things  like 
, that  being  loaded  into  freight  cars?  Tom 
! and  Ruth  saw  factories  like  that  in  North 
! Carolina.  They  were  furniture  factories. 
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Suppose  you  are  now  in  tobacco  country. 
You  will  find  factories  here,  too.  Some 
of  them  are  cigarette  factories. 

This  is  a cigarette  factory.  If  you  saw 
only  the  outside  of  this  factory  building, 
you  could  not  tell  that  cigarettes  are  made 
in  it.  But  inside  a cigarette  factory  you 
would  find  machines  which  are  not  like  the 
machines  of  any  other  kind  of  factory. 


Most  of  the  machines  in  this  factory  are 
packaging  machines.  A cigarette  itself  is 
really  just  a little  package  of  tobacco.  It 
takes  twenty  cigarettes  to  make  the  kind  of 
package  that  is  sold  in  stores.  It  takes 
ten  of  these  packages  to  make  the  larger 
package  that  a store  buys.  All  of  this 
packaging  is  done  by  machines,  and  many  of 
the  machines  are  run  by  women. 
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Suppose  you  are  out  of  tobacco  country 
now,  and  into  cotton  country.  Do  you  see 
a building  like  the  one  in  this  picture? 
Can  you  guess  what  is  made  in  a building 
like  this? 

You  can’t  always  tell,  just  by  looking  at 
it,  what  a mill  or  a factory  makes.  This 
building,  which  looks  like  lots  of  other 
mills  or  factories  from  the  outside,  is  a 
cotton  mill. 


There  are  lots  of  cotton  mills  in  North 
Carolina.  Some  only  clean  the  cotton  and 
get  it  ready  to  be  made  into  strong  cotton 
thread.  Others  just  make  thread.  Still 
others  make  the  thread  into  big  rolls  of 
cotton  cloth.  Some  big  mills  do  all  of 
these  things.  Then  the  cloth  from  mills 
like  these  is  shipped  in  freight  cars  to 
factories  which  make  dresses,  shirts,  and 
other  kinds  of  clothing. 
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Suppose  you  are  in  peanut  country.  You 
find  factories  here,  too,  but  they  don’t 
make  peanuts.  Some  of  them  make  peanut 
butter,  some  of  them  make  peanut  oil,  and 
some  of  them  put  salted  peanuts  into  bags 
to  be  shipped  all  over  the  country.  In  all 
of  them  you  find  just  peanuts  going  in  and 
something  else  coming  out. 


You  will  not  find  all  these  mills  and 
factories  in  any  one  town.  You  will  find 
the  lumber  mills,  the  paper  mills,  and  the 
furniture  factories  in  forest  country. 
You  will  find  the  cigarette  factories  in 
tobacco  country  and  the  cotton  mills  in 
cotton  country.  And  in  peanut  country  you 
will  find  the  factories  that  make  peanut 
butter. 

You  do  find  all  these  different  kinds  of 
factories  in  North  Carolina.  You  find 
factories  of  some  kind  in  every  state. 

Ruth,  you  will  remember,  thought  that 
North  Carolina  was  a funny  state.  She 
thought  so  because  the  tobacco  that  she 
saw  wasn’t  ready  to  smoke,  because  the 
cotton  in  the  fields  wasn’t  ready  to  wear, 
and  because  the  peanuts  weren’t  ready  to 
eat. 

After  all,  Ruth  was  only  five  years  old. 
She  didn’t  know  about  things  like  mills 
and  factories.  That  was  why  she  couldn’t 
understand  a state  like  North  Carolina. 


The  Atlantic  Ocean 

P 

; Jl  rom  North  Carolina,  the  Pages  could 
have  driven  north  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

| But  if  they  had  done  that,  they  would  not 
have  seen  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  So  they 
drove  northeast  through  North  Carolina 
into  Virginia. 

In  Virginia  they  turned  east.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  they  reached  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  a place  called  Virginia  Beach. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  looked  just  like  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Ruth  and  Tom.  There 
was  the  water,  rolling  up  on  the  beach  in 
big,  slow  waves.  Yes,  there  was  the  water 
, reaching  out  and  out  as  far  as  they  could 
see.  That  was  the  way  the  Pacific  Ocean 
had  looked  to  them. 


There  was  nothing  about  Virginia  Beach 
that  surprised  the  Pages,  either.  There 
was  the  wet  sand,  with  the  big  waves  wash- 
ing over  it.  And  there  was  the  dry  sand 
farther  back  from  the  water.  There  were 
the  people,  thousands  of  them,  all  having 
a good  time.  Virginia  Beach  might  just 
as  well  have  been  a beach  in  California. 

Even  when  they  went  in  swimming,  Ruth 
and  Tom  could  tell  no  difference  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was  just  as  cold 
as  the  water  of  the  Pacific. 

There  was  as  much  salt  in  the  water  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  in  the  water  of  the 
Pacific. 

Out  on  the  ocean  they  saw  ships.  Some 
of  the  ships  were  going  north,  some  were 
going  south,  some  were  going  east,  and  a 
few  were  coming  west. 
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It  was  fun  to  watch  the  ships  that  were  Then  the  western  sky  would  turn  red  and 
coming  west.  At  first  they  were  just  tiny  yellow  and  blue,  and  then  the  water  of  the 

dots  far  out  on  the  ocean,  and  there  was  no  Pacific  Ocean  would  turn  red  and  yellow 

way  to  tell  whether  they  were  going  east  or  and  blue.  Sunsets  like  that  were  always 

coming  west.  But  soon  they  would  look  a beautiful.  Ruth  wanted  to  see  a sunset 

little  larger  and  a little  closer.  Finally  like  that  again.  She  wanted  to  see  it  now. 
they  would  come  very  close,  and  then  they  “Look,  Ruth,”  said  Mother.  “The  sun  is 
would  go  out  of  sight  behind  the  land  at  setting.” 

the  north  end  of  the  beach.  Ruth  looked  out  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Tom  and  Ruth  watched  the  ships  until  There  was  no  sunset  to  be  seen  out  there. 

Father  said  it  was  time  to  leave.  Then  she  looked  in  the  other  direction, 

“Let’s  wait  a while,”  said  Ruth.  “Let’s  over  the  land.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a 

wait  and  see  the  sunset.”  sunset,  a real  sunset.  But  the  sun  was 

Mother  and  Father  looked  at  each  other  setting  over  the  land! 
and  smiled.  They  knew  what  Ruth  wanted  It  was  a beautiful  sunset,  too,  with  a 
to  see.  Many  a time  in  California  they  blue  and  red  and  yellow  sky  and  with  great 

had  gone  to  the  beach  to  see  the  sunset.  pink  clouds.  But  it  was  not  the  kind  of 

Out  there  in  California,  the  sun  would  sunset  that  Ruth  had  wanted  to  see.  She 

go  down,  down,  closer  and  closer  to  the  wanted  the  sun  to  set  in  the  ocean,  the 

water.  Down,  down  it  would  go,  so  slowly  way  it  had  set  in  California, 
that  nobody  could  see  it  move.  Then  half  “Come,  Ruth,”  said  Mother.  “It’s  time 
of  it  would  be  gone*  and  in  a few  minutes  to  go.  Someday  we’ll  come  back  here  and 

all  of  it  would  be  out  of  sight.  watch  the  sun  come  up  out  of  the  ocean. 

You  never  saw  that  happen  in  California.” 
Ruth  started  picking  up  her  things  from 
the  sand.  “There’s  something  all  mixed  up 
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Chesapeake  Bay 

,^\t  Virginia  Beach  the  Pages  watched 
some  ships  that  were  coming  west.  These 
ships  came  closer  and  closer  to  shore,  and 
then  they  went  out  of  sight. 

“Those  ships  are  going  into  Chesapeake 
Bay,”  said  Father.  “We  will  see  the  bay 
when  we  drive  north  from  Virginia  Beach.” 
On  the  way  north  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Mother  said,  “Look  at  the  ocean,  Tom  and 
Ruth.  Tell  me  what  you  see  out  there.” 

“I  see  water,”  said  Tom.  “I  see  lots  of 
big  waves  and  a few  ships.” 

“I  was  on  a ship  once,”  said  Ruth.  “We 
came  home  from  Catalina  Island  on  one.” 
“Do  you  remember  how  you  felt  when 
you  were  on  the  ocean?”  asked  Mother. 

“I  remember,”  said  Ruth.  “I  felt  funny 
because  the  ship  kept  going  up  and  down.” 
“I  remember,  too,”  said  Tom.  “The  big 
waves  went  up  and  down,  and  the  ship  went 
up  and  down  with  them.” 

“Was  the  ship  going  up  and  down  when 
you  got  on  it?”  asked  Father. 


“No,”  said  Tom.  “It  was  quiet  when  we 
got  on.  The  ship  was  quiet  because  there 
were  no  big  waves  at  Catalina  Island.” 
“That’s  right,”  said  Mother.  “There  is 
a little  bay  at  Catalina  Island.  The  big 
ocean  waves  do  not  come  into  a bay.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  a bay  is,”  said  Ruth. 
“I  don’t  either,”  said  Tom. 

“As  soon  as  I turn  west,  you  will  see  a 
bay,”  said  Father.  “I  will  turn  west  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  you  will  see  Chesapeake 
Bay.” 

Sure  enough,  as  soon  as  Father  turned 
west,  the  Pages  saw  a change  in  the  water. 
East  of  them,  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  waves  were  big.  But  north  of  them, 
out  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  waves  were 
smaller. 

“Now  you  can  see  what  a bay  is,”  said 
Father. 

“I  can  see  it,”  said  Ruth,  “but  I still 
don’t  know  what  a bay  is.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Tom.  “I  see  water 
that  looks  like  the  water  of  a big  lake. 
Is  a bay  a kind  of  lake?” 

Father  stopped  the  car.  “Let’s  look  at 
the  map,”  he  said. 
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Father  opened  the  map.  “Here,”  he  said, 
“is  Chesapeake  Bay.  Do  you  see  how  the 
water  runs  up  into  the  land?  On  the  map, 
Chesapeake  Bay  looks  like,  a pocket  that 
is  full  of  water.  Notice  that  the  pocket 
is  open  at  one  end.  That  is  where  the  bay 
and  the  ocean  meet.” 

Then  Father  showed  Tom  and  Ruth  other 
bays  on  the  map.  They  saw  some  bays  that 
looked  like  deep  pockets.  They  saw  other 
bays  that  were  almost  round,  and  they  saw 
still  others  that  were  just  little  curves  in 
the  land. 


“Sometimes  the  land  goes  only  a little 
way  around  a bay,”  said  Father.  “Some- 
times it  goes  most  of  the  way  around  the 
bay,  but  the  land  never  goes  all  the  way 
around  a bay.  The  water  in  a bay  is  more 
quiet  than  the  water  in  the  ocean  because 
the  land  protects  the  bay  from  the  wind. 
It’s  the  wind,  you  know,  that  makes  the 
big  waves  on  the  ocean.” 

“Now  I know  the  difference  between  a 
bay  and  a lake,”  said  Tom.  “A  lake  has 
land  all  the  way  around  it,  but  a bay  is 
open  at  one  end,  like  a pocket.” 

Ruth  put  her  hand  down  on  the  map  over 
Chesapeake  Bay.  “That’s  a funny-looking 
pocket,”  she  said.  “It’s  so  small  that  I 
can’t  get  my  hand  in  it.  I can’t  even  get 
my  little  finger  in  it.” 
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The  Harbor 

T 

J ^ook  at  all  those  ships!”  said  Tom. 

“This  looks  like  Los  Angeles  Harbor.” 
“This  place  is  a harbor,”  said  Father. 
“This  is  a harbor  called  Hampton  Roads. 
Ships  from  all  over  the  world  come  to  this 
harbor.  Many  fine  ships  are  made  here  in 
the  cities  around  Hampton  Roads.” 

Ruth  and  Tom  looked  across  the  water  of 
Hampton  Roads.  The  water  was  more 
quiet  than  the  water  of  the  ocean.  It  was 
even  more  quiet  than  Chesapeake  Bay. 


“Look  at  those  ships  standing  still  out 
there,”  said  Father.  “You  wouldn’t  see 
many  ships  standing  still  like  that  if 
there  were  big  waves  here.  A good  harbor 
needs  quiet  water  so  that  the  big  ships 
can  stand  still.” 

“I  don’t  see  anybody  swimming  in  that 
water,”  said  Ruth.  “I  should  think  that 
people  would  like  to  swim  in  nice,  quiet 
water  like  that.” 

“You  wouldn’t  want  to  go  swimming  in 
this  water,”  said  Mother.  “It’s  too  deep. 
That’s  another  thing  a harbor  needs — deep 
water.  The  water  of  a harbor  must  be  very 
deep  so  that  big  ships  can  come  close  to 
shore.” 

“That  is  why  the  big  ocean  ships  don’t 
stop  at  places  like  Virginia  Beach,”  said 
Father.  “When  the  water  near  the  shore 
is  shallow  enough  for  swimming,  it  is  not 
deep  enough  for  a harbor.” 
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Mother  showed  Tom  and  Ruth  a city  on 
the  other  side  of  Hampton  Roads.  “That’s 
where  we  are  going,”  she  said. 

“How  are  we  going  to  get  there?”  asked 
Ruth. 

“A  big  river  runs  into  Hampton  Roads,” 
said  Father.  “We  could  drive  a few  miles 
west  and  cross  that  river  on  a bridge.  I 
think  it  would  be  fun,  though,  to  let  a 
ferry  take  us  across  right  here.” 

“A  what?”  asked  Ruth. 

“A  ferry,”  said  Father. 

“Daddy,  you’re  just  joking!”  said  Ruth. 


But  sure  enough,  Father  drove  down  to  a 
sign  that  said  “Ferry”  and  stopped. 

“What  are  we  waiting  for?”  asked  Ruth, 
who  could  not  read  the  sign. 

“The  ferry  isn’t  ready  to  go  yet,”  said 
Father.  “We  have  to  wait.” 

“Oh,  stop  joking!”  said  Ruth. 

Pretty  soon  a gate  opened  and  a lot  of 
cars  came  through.  Then  another  gate  was 
opened,  and  Father  drove  his  car  into  what 
looked  like  a little  building.  “Let’s  get 
out  and  look  around,”  he  said. 

Suddenly  a whistle  blew,  and  the  thing 
that  looked  like  a little  building  began 
to  shake.  Then  it  moved  slowly  away  from 
the  shore,  and  there  the  Pages  were,  out 
on  the  water  of  Hampton  Roads. 

“I  knew  that  Daddy  was  joking,”  Ruth 
said.  “This  is  a boat  that  we  are  on.” 


The  Oceans 

W have  all  seen  how  water  runs  off  a 
drainboard  as  it  is  shown  running  of?  in  the 
picture  at  the  top  of  this  page.  We  all  know 
that  the  water  runs  off  because  the  drain- 
board  slopes. 

All  of  us  have  also  seen  how  water  is 
held  in  a basin.  Water  stays  in  a basin 
because  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  basin 
hold  it  in  place. 

All  the  oceans  of  the  world  are  in  great 
basins.  The  sides  of  these  ocean  basins 
are  the  continents,  which  hold  the  ocean 
water  in  place.  The  ocean  basins  are  very, 
very  big  and  very,  very  deep. 

Water  runs  off  the  continents  through 
the  sloping  river  valleys.  It  flows  into 
the  ocean  basins,  and  there  it  stops.  It 
stops  when  it  reaches  the  ocean  because 
there  is  no  lower  place  for  it  to  go.  The 
ocean  basins  are  the  lowest  places  in  the 
world. 


The  picture  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
shows  how  the  mountains,  the  plains,  and 
the  valleys  of  North  America  would  look 
if  we  could  saw  the  continent  in  two  from 
west  to  east. 

Water  from  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
East  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the 
water  runs  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Water  from  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  runs  down  into  the  Mississippi 
River.  Water  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  also  runs  down  into 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  Mississippi 
River  flows  south  until  finally  it  runs 
into  a part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

High  and  low,  that’s  the  way  the  land 
is.  It  is  high  in  some  places  and  low  in 
others. 

Down  and  down,  always  down,  that’s  the 
way  the  water  goes.  Down  the  mountains 
and  hills  it  goes,  down  through  the  valleys 
and  down  across  the  plains.  Down,  down 
it  goes,  until  finally  it  comes  to  the  low- 
est place  of  all,  the  oceans.  There  it 
stops. 
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The  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  largest  ocean 
of  all.  It  is  almost  as  large  as  all  the 
other  oceans  put  together.  It  is  larger 
than  all  the  continents  and  all  the  islands 
put  together. 


To  go  from  Los  Angeles  to  Australia  or 
Asia,  you  would  take  a ship  or  an  airplane 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  would  be  a 
much  longer  trip  than  the  one  the  Pages 
took  across  North  America. 
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Arctic  Ocean 


The  second  largest  of  the  oceans  is  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

To  go  from  the  United  States  to  Europe 
or  Africa,  you  would  take  an  airplane  or 
a ship  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


The  Arctic  Ocean,  which  is  the  smallest 
of  all  the  oceans,  is  connected  to  the  two 
largest  oceans,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 
The  Arctic  Ocean  is  farther  north  than  any 
other  ocean. 
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The  third  largest  ocean  is  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  south  of  Asia,  east 
of  Africa,  west  of  Australia,  and  north 
of  Antarctica. 


The  three  largest  oceans,  the  Pacific, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian,  all  come 
together.  Since  all  oceans  are  connected, 
we  really  have  just  one  big  ocean  with  four 
large  parts. 
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The  Congress 

O n his  first  day  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Father  went  to  the  radio  station  to  talk 
with  the  president  of  his  company.  While 
he  was  gone,  Mother,  Tom,  and  Ruth  went 
for  a ride. 

The  Pages  had  driven  through  five  state 
capitals  on  their  way  east.  They  had  seen 
the  capitals  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.  They  had 
seen  the  capitol  building  in  each  of  these 
states. 

Now,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  they  were  in 
the  national  capital.  Now  they  were  going 
to  see  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

The  Capitol  is  easy  to  see.  It  is  a big 
building  with  a round  top.  It  stands  on 
top  of  a hill,  where  it  may  be  seen  from 
almost  anywhere  in  Washington. 


The  Capitol  is  the  building  in  which  the 
Congress  meets.  Ruth  and  Tom  had  heard 
about  Congress.  They  had  heard  Father 
talk  about  Congress  over  the  radio.  Tom 
had  seen  the  word  Congress  in  newspaper 
headlines. 

“The  people  who  meet  in  the  Capitol  and 
make  the  laws  for  the  nation  are  called 
the  Congress,”  said  Mother.  “The  voters 
of  each  state  elect  the  men  and  women  who 
are  in  Congress.  More  than  five  hundred 
men  and  women  are  in  Congress.” 

“Is  Congress  making  new  laws  today?” 
asked  Tom. 

“No,”  said  Mother.  “Congress  does  not 
often  meet  in  summer.  Right  now  most  of 
the  Congressmen  are  back  in  their  home 
states.” 
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“Mother,”  asked  Tom,  “is  the  Congress 
the  same  as  the  government?” 

“No,”  said  Mother.  “Congress  is  only 
one  part  of  the  national  government.  It 
is  the  part  which  decides  on  new  laws.  It 
is  also  the  part  which  decides  how  much 
money  we  should  pay  to  the  government  in 
taxes.” 

“If  Congress  decides  all  that,”  said 
Tom,  “it  must  be  the  boss  of  the  whole 
country.” 

Mother  laughed.  “It’s  a good  thing  that 
you  aren’t  a Congressman,  Tom,”  she  said. 
“Any  Congressman  who  thought  he  was  the 
boss  of  the  United  States  would  soon  find 
himself  out  of  a job.  In  this  country, 
the  people  are  the  boss.  A Congressman 
tries  to  do  what  the  people  who  voted  for 
him  want  him  to  do.  If  he  doesn’t,  they 
won’t  elect  him  again.” 


“How  do  the  people  know  what  Congress 
does?”  asked  Tom. 

“Now,”  said  Mother,  “you  are  getting 
close  to  Daddy’s  job.  Radio  announcers 
and  newspapermen  tell  the  people  what  the 
Congressmen  are  doing.  Much  of  the  news 
that  Daddy  will  give  from  Washington  will 
be  about  what  Congress  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  government  are  doing.” 

Ruth,  who  did  not  understand  much  of 
this  talk  about  Congress,  was  interested 
now.  “It  sounds  to  me,”  she  said,  “as  if 
Daddy  has  the  most  important  job  in  the 
country.  That’s  the  way  I like  it.” 

“Daddy  does  have  an  important  job,” 
said  Mother.  “That  is  one  of  the  great 
things  about  the  United  States.  In  this 
country,  every  job  is  important.  There 
is  only  one  job  which  is  more  important 
than  any  other.  That  is  the  voter’s  job. 

“I  may  be  just  a housewife,  but  my  vote 
is  just  as  important  as  Daddy’s.  It  is 
as  important  as  a Congressman’s  vote. 
The  boss  of  this  country,  the  real  boss, 
is  the  voter.” 
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Mr.  President 

d\_fter  they  left  the  Capitol,  Ruth 
and  Tom  and  Mother  went  to  see  the  White 
House.  That  is  the  building  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  lives.  It 
is  also  the  building  in  which  he  works. 

Let’s  suppose  that  you  live  in  that  big 
white  building.  Let’s  suppose  that  you 
are  President  of  the  United  States. 

You  have  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
in  the  world,  Mr.  President.  You  are  the 
head  of  a great  nation. 

How  did  you  get  that  important  job,  Mr. 
President?  Who  gave  it  to  you?  It  was 
the  people  of  this  nation  who  gave  it  to 
vou. 


After  you  have  been  President  for  four 
years,  the  people  will  vote  again.  Maybe 
you  will  be  elected  again,  and  maybe  you 
won’t.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
let  you  decide  many  things,  Mr.  President, 
but  they  do  not  let  you  decide  who  the  next 
President  will  be.  They  decide  that. 

That’s  a fine  house  that  you  live  in, 
Mr.  President.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  want  you  to  live  in  a fine  house. 
But  it  is  not  your  house,  Mr.  President. 
That  house  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

You  are  a very  busy  man,  Mr.  President. 
You  are  at  your  desk  early  in  the  morning, 
and  many  times  you  are  still  there  late  at 
night.  Work,  work,  work!  There  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  your  work,  Mr.  President. 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  at  that  big 
desk  in  the  White  House?  What  is  your 
job  like?  Your  job,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
decide. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  let’s  suppose  that 
Congress  wants  a new  law.  Before  it  can 
become  a real  law,  it  must  be  sent  to  you. 
If  you  think  that  this  would  make  a good 
law,  you  sign  it.  Then  it  becomes  a real 
law.  If  you  think  that  it  would  make  a 
poor  law,  you  send  it  back  to  Congress. 

Here  is  a new  law  that  Congress  wants 
you  to  sign,  Mr.  President.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  sign  it,  or  aren’t  you?  Before 
you  decide,  you  will  listen  to  people  who 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  it. 

Some  people  say,  “This  will  be  a good 
law.  Sign  it,  Mr.  President.” 

Other  people  say,  “This  will  be  a poor 
law,  Mr.  President.  Don’t  sign  it.” 

I Now,  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  do? 
You  must  decide,  Mr.  President. 

Other  people  can  say,  “Well,  now,  let’s 
see.  Maybe  that’s  a good  law,  and  maybe 
it  isn’t.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  or 
not,  so  I’ll  just  wait  and  see.” 

Other  people  can  wait  and  see,  but  not 
you,  Mr.  President.  You  have  to  decide, 
one  way  or  the  other.  That’s  your  job. 


Did  you  read  the  newspapers  today,  Mr. 
President?  Some  of  them  say  that  you  are 
a very  good  President,  and  these  papers 
tell  their  readers  to  vote  for  you  again. 
These  papers  make  you  feel  happy,  don’t 
they,  Mr.  President? 

Here  are  some  other  newspapers,  Mr. 
President.  These  papers  say  that  you  are 
a very  poor  President.  They  say  so  over 
and  over  again,  and  they  tell  their  readers 
not  to  vote  for  you.  How  do  these  papers 
make  you  feel,  Mr.  President? 

Would  you  like  to  stop  these  papers  from 
telling  the  people  not  to  vote  for  you? 
You  can’t  do  that,  Mr.  President.  Not  in 
this  country.  In  this  country  the  news- 
papers and  the  radio  announcers  and  all 
the  people  can  say  what  they  think. 

The  people,  Mr.  President,  do  not  have 
to  vote  the  way  a newspaper  tells  them  to 
vote.  They  do  not  have  to  vote  the  way 
you  tell  them  to  vote.  In  this  country 
the  people  vote  the  way  they  want  to  vote. 
In  this  country,  Mr.  President,  only  the 
people  are  the  boss. 
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For  the  next  three  days  the  Page  family 
looked  at  houses.  They  looked  first  in 
Maryland,  then  in  Washington,  and  then  in 
Virginia. 

In  Maryland  they  saw  some  houses  that 
they  liked,  but  these  houses  were  not  for 
sale  right  then.  They  did  not  like  any 
of  the  Maryland  houses  that  were  for  sale 
that  week. 

In  Washington  they  found  a house  which 
they  liked  very  much.  In  Virginia  they 
found  one  which  they  liked  just  as  well. 
But  the  house  in  Virginia  cost  a thousand 
dollars  more  than  the  one  in  Washington. 

“Which  one  shall  we  buy,  Ellen?”  asked 
Father  after  the  family  had  looked  at  the 
Washington  house  a second  time. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mother.  “I  like 
them  both.  Let’s  go  back  and  look  at  the 
Virginia  house  again.” 

“If  I were  you,  I wouldn’t  want  to  live 
in  Virginia,”  said  the  man  who  was  selling 
the  Washington  house.  “It  would  be  much 
better  for  you  to  live  here  in  Washington. 
Then  Mrs.  Page  would  be  close  to  the  big 
Washington  stores,  and  the  children  would 
be  near  the  Washington  schools.  We  have 
big  schools  here  in  Washington.  Every- 
body knows  that  big  schools  are  better 
than  small  ones.  I think  that  Washington 
is  the  place  for  your  family,  Mr.  Page.” 

“You  may  be  right,”  said  Father,  “but 
we  want  to  go  back  and  see  that  Virginia 
house  again  before  we  decide.” 


j Al.  fter  Mother  and  the  children  had 
seen  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
they  went  back  to  their  hotel  and  waited 
for  Father. 

“Good  news!”  he  said  when  he  came  in. 
“I  don’t  have  to  go  to  work  until  we  have 
found  a place  to  live.  So  the  next  thing 
for  the  Pages  to  do  is  to  find  a house.” 

“I’ve  been  looking  at  the  Washington 
newspapers,”  said  Mother.  “I  found  a few 
houses  advertised  for  sale.” 

“Some  men  at  the  office  were  talking  to 
me  about  houses,”  said  Father.  “Some  say 
that  we  should  live  in  Washington.  Others 
say  that  we  should  live  in  Maryland.  Still 
others  say  that  we  should  live  in  Virginia. 
What  do  you  think,  Ellen?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mother.  “I  don’t 
know  much  about  this  part  of  the  country. 
Let’s  look  around  for  a few  days  and  then 
decide.” 
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So  the  Pages  went  back  to  look  at  the 
Virginia  house.  “We  don’t  know  whether 
we  will  buy  this  house  or  one  that  we  saw 
in  Washington,”  Father  said  to  the  sales- 
man. “It  will  be  one  or  the  other,  but  we 
haven’t  been  able  to  decide  yet.” 

“It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  decide,” 
said  the  Virginia  salesman.  “With  two  fine 
children  like  yours,  you  should  live  in  a 
small  community.  You  would  be  away 
from  the  noise  and  the  traffic  of  the  big 
city.  You  would  be  able  to  send  your  two 
children  to  a good  small  school.  Every- 
body knows  that  small  schools  are  better 
than  big  ones.  Virginia  is  the  place  for 
your  family  to  live,  Mr.  Page.” 

“You  may  be  right,”  said  Father,  “but 
this  is  something  that  no  one  can  decide 
for  us.” 

As  they  went  through  the  Virginia  house 
again,  Mother  said,  “I  like  it.  I like  it 
very  much.  Still,  I like  the  Washington 
house  just  as  well,  and  it  doesn’t  cost  so 
much.” 


“Ellen,  if  you  want  the  Washington 
house,  that  is  the  one  we  should  buy,” 
said  Father.  “There  is  one  thing,  though, 
that  we  haven’t  talked  about.  If  we  live 
in  Washington,  we  won’t  be  able  to  vote.” 
“Oh,”  said  Mother.  “I  almost  forgot 
about  that.” 

“Why  couldn’t  you  vote  if  you  lived  in 
Washington?”  asked  Tom. 

“That  is  one  of  the  strange  things  about 
our  country,”  said  Father.  “Washington 
is  not  in  a state,  as  other  cities  are. 
All  the  men  and  women  of  Congress  come 
from  the  forty-eight  states.  The  votes 
for  the  President  are  counted  by  states, 
too.  Since  Washington  is  not  a state  and 
is  not  in  a state,  the  people  who  live  in 
Washington  have  nobody  to  vote  for.” 

“I  have  only  one  vote,”  said  Mother, 
“but  my  vote  means  just  as  much  as  any 
other  vote.  I don’t  want  to  give  it  up.” 

“I  feel  the  same  way,”  said  Father,  “so 
let’s  buy  the  Virginia  house.  We  won’t 
give  up  our  votes  just  to  save  a thousand 
dollars.” 
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Land,  People, 
and  Know-How 

It  was  almost  time  for  Father  to  talk 
on  the  radio  from  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  sitting  at  a desk  in  a radio  station, 
watching  the  clock.  Only  forty  seconds 
more. 

In  front  of  Father,  people  were  sitting 
quietly,  and  they  were  watching  the  clock. 
Among  the  people  were  Tom,  Ruth,  and 
Mother.  With  them  was  the  president  of 
the  radio  company.  They  were  watching 
the  clock.  Twenty-five  seconds  more. 

The  people  in  Washington  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  were  waiting.  All  over  the 
United  States,  people  were  waiting.  For 
a week,  other  radio  announcers  had  said, 
“Listen  to  Bob  Page,  the  new  announcer 
from  Washington,  D.  C.” 

Out  west  in  Los  Angeles,  thousands  of 
listeners  were  waiting.  They  knew  Bob 
Page.  They  had  heard  him  give  the  local 
news  from  a Los  Angeles  radio  station. 
Now  they  were  waiting  to  hear  him  give 
the  national  news  from  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Green  had  turned  off  the  water  in 
his  orange  grove.  Now  he  was  sitting  by 
his  radio,  watching  the  clock.  Twenty 
seconds  more. 

Out  in  the  Nevada  desert  an  old  man 
and  a dog  sat  in  a one-room  house. 
“Pretty  soon  now,  Silver,”  said  the  old 
man.  “How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be?” 

“Arf,  arf!”  said  Silver. 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  old  man.  “Ten 
seconds.” 

Two  men  and  a dog  were  among  the 
listeners  in  Colorado.  One  of  these  men 
had  a broken  leg  and  the  other  man  had  a 
wooden  one. 

Sugar-beet  farmers  in  Colorado,  wheat 
farmers  in  Kansas,  and  corn  farmers  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois  were  waiting.  So 
were  tobacco,  cotton,  and  peanut  farmers 
in  the  South. 

There  were  factory  workers,  too,  and 
coal  miners,  barbers,  forest  rangers,  and 
railroad  men.  All  kinds  of  people  were 
sitting  beside  their  radios,  waiting. 

Five  seconds,  three  seconds,  one — now! 
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“Friends,”  Bob  Page  began,  “my  family 
and  I have  just  finished  a trip  across  the 
United  States.  I want  to  tell  you  about 
that  trip  and  about  what  we  saw. 

“First,  we  saw  the  land.  We  saw  the 
desert,  the  mountains,  the  plains,  and 
the  valleys.  We  saw  big  cities  and  small 
towns  and  big  ranches  and  small  farms. 

“We  saw  oil  wells,  we  saw  forests,  we 
saw  mines. 

“We  saw  sheep  country,  cattle  country, 
and  hog  country.  We  saw  orange  groves, 
lemon  groves,  apple  orchards,  and  other 
kinds  of  orchards. 

“We  saw  vegetable  farms,  wheat  farms, 
corn  farms,  tobacco  farms,  cotton  farms, 
dairy  farms,  and  peanut  farms. 

“We  saw  the  land  and  the  way  the  land 
is  used.  This  is  the  land  that  has  made 
our  country  great.  It  takes  all  kinds  of 
land  to  make  a country  as  great  as  ours. 


“Besides  the  land,  we  saw  the  people. 
We  saw  farmers  and  fruit  growers  and 
cowboys  and  sheepherders.  We  saw  forest 
rangers  and  coal  miners.  We  saw  office 
workers,  factory  workers,  and  storekeepers. 
We  saw  men  who  work  on  boats  and 
barges  and  men  who  work  on  trains. 

“We  saw  people  at  work,  people  at  play, 
and  people  at  home.  We  saw  the  people 
who  have  made  our  nation  great.  It  takes 
all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a nation  as 
great  as  ours. 

“Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a 
farmer  and  a miner,  between  a doctor  and 
a sheepherder,  between  a barber  and  a 
Congressman?  Do  you  know  the  difference 
between  a housewife  and  a woman  who 
works  in  an  office? 

“I  know  what  the  difference  is.  It  is 
know-how. 

“The  wheat  farmer  knows  how  to  plant 
wheat,  to  make  it  grow,  to  thresh  it,  and 
to  sell  it.  That  is  his  kind  of  know-how. 
It  is  different  from  the  tobacco  farmer’s 
know-how,  the  peanut  farmer’s  know-how, 
and  the  corn  farmer’s  know-how. 

“Think  of  a forest  ranger’s  know-how. 
He  knows  the  names  of  all  the  trees  in  his 
forest.  He  knows  when  they  are  ready  to 
be  cut.  He  knows  how  to  save  them  from 
forest  fires.  But  he  does  not  know  how 
to  make  lumber  or  paper  from  the  wood  of 
his  forest.  He  does  not  know  how  to  build 
a house  or  make  furniture.  To  do  those 
jobs,  we  need  the  know-how  of  dozens  of 
different  men  and  women. 
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“Our  country  could  not  be  great  without 
its  rich  farm  land,  without  its  forests, 

without  its  mines,  or  without  its  oil 
wells. 

“Our  country  could  not  be  great  without 
its  highways,  its  railroads,  its  rivers 

and  harbors,  or  its  airports. 

“Our  country  could  not  be  great  without 
its  people.  It  could  not  be  great  with- 

out its  farmers,  its  miners,  its  railroad 
men,  its  storekeepers,  or  its  office  and 
factory  workers. 


“Our  country  could  not  be  great  without 
different  kinds  of  know-how.  This  would 
not  be  a great  country  if  all  of  us  were 
farmers  or  doctors  or  barbers  or  miners 
or  factory  workers.  Just  think  what  kind 
of  country  this  would  be  if  all  of  us  were 
radio  announcers! 

“Friends,  it  takes  all  kinds  of  land  to 
make  a country.  It  takes  all  kinds  of 
people  to  make  a nation.  It  takes  all 
kinds  of  know-how  to  make  the  country 
and  the  nation  great.” 


Nations  as  Neighbors 

T 

JL  he  United  States  of  America  is  not 
the  only  nation  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Another  great  nation  is  north 
of  us.  South  of  us  there  are  still  other 
nations,  some  of  which  are  very  small. 


South  America  also  has  several  nations, 
most  of  which  are  small  ones.  But  small 
or  large,  these  nations  have  governments 
of  their  own  and  make  their  own  laws. 

The  shaded  parts  of  this  map  stand  for 
countries  which  do  not  have  governments  of 
their  own.  Countries  like  these  are  not 
called  nations. 
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This  map  shows  some  nations  which  are 
very  large,  much  larger  than  the  United 
States.  Other  nations  are  so  small  that 
they  cannot  be  shown  on  this  map. 


Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  are  very  old,  much  older  than 
the  United  States.  Some  of  them  are  so 
new  that  they  are  younger  than  you  are. 
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Australia  is  the  only  continent  which 
has  only  one  nation.  Some  of  the  islands 
near  the  continent  of  Australia  also  are 
a part  of  the  nation  of  Australia. 


There  are  no  nations  on  the  continent 
of  Antarctica  because  there  are  no  people 
there.  It  takes  people  to  make  a nation. 
It  takes  only  land  to  make  a continent. 
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To  The  Teacher 


Cross-Country  is  the  fourth-grade  book  of  the  Social 
Studies  Series  in  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Program. 
The  important  concepts  are  listed  on  pages  152-160. 

All  words  in  Cross-Country,  except  the  257  words 
listed  below,  are  words  used  in  the  preceding  books  of 


this  series,  Veter’s  Family,  Hello  David,  Someday  Soon, 
and  New  Centerville.  For  children  who  have  completed 
The  Basic  Readers  through  More  Streets  and  Roads  (32) 
only  the  96  words  printed  in  boldface  type  in  the  list 
below  will  be  new. 


VOCABULARY  LIST 


UNIT  I 

5 Los  Angeles 
California 

6 voice 
understand 
clear 

thousands 

7 nine 
weather 
June 
fair 

8 airport 
Washington 
D.  C. 

United 

9 close 
landed 
pilot 
middle 

10  sounded 
felt 
hour 

11  ocean 
mountains 
lines 
beyond 

12  harbor 
flew 
movies 

13  Denver 
orange 
lemon 
taste 

14  Catalina 
Island 
Pacific 
world 


15  beach 
salt 
eyes 
sand 

16  bottom 
waves 
porpoise 
bathtub 

17  hold 
lakes 
rivers 
dots 

18  Atlantic 
finger 
star 

19  — 

20  bet 
difference 
between 
dishes 

21  shape 
flat 
earth 

22  sight 

23  yet 

24  edge 
toward 
center 

UNIT  II 

25  desert 

26  grove 
juice 
freezing 
broke 

27  cover 
shallow 
sunshine 


28  else 
feels 
shade 
bushes 

29  farther 
Nevada 
flowers 
July 

30  Silver 

31  strange 
mine 
rocky 
explain 

32  thick 
charge 
problem 

33  Hoover 
Dam 
cotton 
held 

34  narrow 
canyon 
Colorado 
Mead 

35  shore 
stepped 
neck 
kicking 

36  Utah 
noticed 
foot 
legs 

37  seven 
continents 
America 

38  connected 
Arctic 

39  Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
Indian 


40  Australia 
Antarctica 
either 

UNIT  III 

41  — 

42  eastern 
western 
herds 

43  path 
steep 

44  Doc 
pile 
sky 

45  nice 
fighting 
forest 

snowstorms 

46  national 
melting 
belong 

47  ranger 
rules 
bears 

48  tiny 
streams 
valleys 

49  quiet 

50  view 

51  clouds 
thunder 
lightning 

52  crooked 
above 
bare 
peaks 

53  deer 
cliffs 
forgot 
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54  plains 

75  — 

97  — 

121  peanut 

55  beets 

76  mules 

98  Nashville 

reached 

56  alike 

led 

Tennessee 

plenty 

57  — 

77  might 

announcer 

122  — 

58  — 

78  life 

soft 

123  — 

59  — 

dirty 

99  peaches 

124  — 

60  — 

79  — 

80  — 

100  tobacco 
local 

125  — 

81  stove 

101  Smoky 

126  — 

UNIT  IV 

wife 

Carolina 

127  Virginia 

61  — 

62  ahead 

herself 

102  laws 

128  whether 

wrong 
82  flowing 

103  capitol 
capital 

129  Chesapeake 
Bay 

empty 
63  blew 

Mississippi 
St.  Louis 

104  Appalachian 

130  — 

though 

direction 

105  wild 

131  Hampton 

64  dusty 

83  Illinois 

106  — 

132  ferry 

dreamed 

deck 

107  — 

133  basin 

thin 

barges 

108  smoke 

134  — 

65  Kansas 

84  — 

mist 

135  

66  beside 

combine 

85  — 

109  drainboards 

136  — 

neither 

86  — 

slopes 

67  heavy 

87  — 

110  — 

rubbed 

88  — 

111  — 

UNIT  VII 

chaff 

112  — 

137  — 

68  dust 

shadows 

UNIT  V 

138  Congress 

swiftly 
69  — 

89  — 

UNIT  VI 

nation 

elect 

70  shut 

90  brakeman 

113  — 

139  government 

blowing 

passenger 

114  rustling 

140  desk 

shake 

91  Chicago 

steady 

141  poor 

poured 

coal 

115  branch 

71  become 

92  Indiana 

smell 

142  Maryland 

strong 

dairy 

breathe 

143  able 

72  instead 

93  barbershop 

116  chipmunk 

144  — 

damp 

haircut 

117  suit 

145  — 

Missouri 

94  cream 

118  trunks 

146  — 

73  market 

cone 

among 

74  flash 

fault 

119  cigarettes 

147  — 

louder 

95  Kentucky 

120  thread 

148  — 

crack 

96  — 

shirts 

149  — 
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An  Interpretive  Summary 

The  Social  Studies  Series — Cross-Country  s place  in 
the  Social  Studies  Series  of  the  Curriculum  Founda- 
tion Program  is  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  ex- 
panding horizons  for  the  first  four  grades:  Peter s 
Family  (1) — home;  Hello,  David  (21) — school;  Some- 
day Soon  (22) — neighborhood;  New  Centerville  (3) — 
community;  Cross-Country  (4) — nation. 

The  Fourth-Grade  Course — Built  upon  the  concepts 
introduced  in  the  preceding  books  of  the  series,  and 
based  upon  the  vocabulary  of  those  books,  Cross- 
Country  is  a geography  which  nine-year-old  children 
can  easily  read  and  understand.  With  the  help  of  the 
comprehensive  guidebook  in  the  Teacher’s  Edition, 
Cross-Country  is  also  an  easy  book  to  teach.  The 
fourth-grade  course  of  which  it  is  the  textual  part  is 
method-centered,  not  solely  content-centered.  The 
method  is  fully  presented  in  the  guidebook. 

The  text  itself  is  a full-length  story  of  one  family’s 
trip  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  Although  the  characters  of  the  story  are  fictional, 
the  setting  is  not.  The  named  cities  and  regions  are 
real  ones,  not  idealized  composites. 

Two  of  the  seven  units,  “Home  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,”  and  “Home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,”  pre- 
sent the  beginning  and  end  points  of  the  trip.  By  the 
prepositions  in  their  titles  the  other  five  units  (“Across 
the  Desert,”  “Through  the  Mountains,”  “Across  the 
Plains,”  “Up  from  the  River,”  and  “Down  to  the 
Ocean”)  indicate  the  topography  of  a cross  section  of 
the  continent. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit  is  a nonfictional  world- 
orientation  section  in  which  the  emphasis  is  upon 
learning  from  maps  rather  than  from  text.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  sections,  which  have  a minimum  of  text, 
is  to  initiate  concepts  of  the  world  as  a whole.  These 
sections  indicate  briefly  the  world-wide  occurrence  of 
geographic  features  which,  as  they  have  appeared 
along  the  route  of  the  Cross-Country  story,  have  been 
considered  in  detail. 

The  Function  of  a Beginning  Geography  in  Today’s 
World — The  child  of  the  pioneer  family  knew  at  first 
hand  the  simple  tools  which  provided  him  with  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  For  the  typical  urban  family  of 
today  the  scythe,  the  ax,  and  the  loom  sometimes  seem 
to  have  been  replaced  by  the  fountain  pen;  so  far  as 
the  child  can  see,  all  of  his  needs  are  supplied  by  this 
magic  wand  as  it  slides  across  the  family  checkbook. 


Most  of  us  in  today’s  America  live  in  a technology 
so  efficient  and  so  highly  organized  that  our  children 
take  the  fulfillment  of  their  basic  needs  for  granted. 
There  was  a direct  connection  between  the  calluses  on 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  hands  and  the  fire  which  cooked 
his  food  and  supplied  the  light  by  which  he  read.  But 
no  calluses  develop  from  pushing  electric-light  but- 
tons or  from  signing  checks. 

If  you  have  plowed  a field  and  harrowed  it;  if  you 
have  sown  grain  and  weeded  it  and  tended  it  and 
waited  for  it  to  grow  and  ripen;  if  you  have  cut  the 
grain  and  threshed  it;  if  you  have  turned  the  mill- 
stones; if  you  have  mixed  the  dough  and  kneaded  it 
and  put  it  to  bake  in  an  oven  you  have  built  yourself, 
heated  by  wood  you  have  chopped  and  sawed  and  split 
and  piled  and  carried  in  yourself — if  you  have  done 
these  things,  you  do  not  take  your  food  supply  for 
granted.  Nor  do  you  need  a book  to  tell  you  where 
your  food  comes  from.  You  know  because  you  have 
actually  lived  an  “experience  curriculum”  of  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

The  change  from  the  rigorous  but  relatively  simple 
make-it-yourself-or-do-without-it  life  of  the  pioneer  to 
today’s  complex  civilization  has  resulted  in  a new  kind 
of  education.  Today  we  educate  not  for  self-sufficiency 
but  for  interdependence,  the  interdependence  of  indi- 
viduals, of  groups,  of  communities,  of  nations.  High 
among  the  subjects  which  contribute  to  education  for 
interdependence  is  geography. 

Geography  is  more  than  the  study  of  boundary  lines, 
resources,  and  products.  It  is  the  study  of  man  in  rela- 
tion to  the  earth — how  his  environment  affects  his  way 
of  living  and  how  he,  in  turn,  modifies  his  environ- 
ment. In  its  modern  sense,  also,  geography  is  the  study 
of  a shrinking  earth — shrinking  not  only  in  the  time- 
distance  sense  as  affected  by  air-age  transportation  and 
electronic-age  communication,  but  shrinking  also  be- 
cause of  our  machine-age  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

There  is  no  “experience  curriculum”  which  provides 
all  the  understandings  necessary  for  the  intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  citizenship  in  such  a civilization.  No  one  can 
keep  up  with  today’s  world  without  experiencing  much 
— as  an  active  participant  in  the  man-land  relationship; 
without  reading  much — in  books,  in  magazines,  in 
newspapers;  without  hearing  much — from  discussions, 
from  lectures,  from  radio;  without  seeing  much — at 
first  hand,  in  the  movies,  through  television;  without 
thinking  much — socially,  economically,  politically. 
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Much  of  the  background  for  all  this  doing,  reading, 
hearing,  seeing,  and  thinking  is  based  on  understand- 
ings which  are  essentially  geographic.  The  purpose  of 
a beginning  text  in  geography,  therefore,  should  be 
more  than  to  impart  facts.  An  even  greater  purpose 
should  be  to  arouse  the  interests  and  initiate  the  skills 
and  attitudes  which  will  enable  a child  to  evaluate  the 
geographic  significance  of  what  he  does,  reads,  hears, 
sees,  thinks,  or  otherwise  experiences  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  To  such  a purpose  Cross-Country  and  its  accom- 
panying guidebook  are  dedicated. 

The  Stories — Writing  to  arouse  the  interest  of  nine- 
year-old  children  requires  more  than  a knowledge  of 
subject  matter.  It  means,  first  of  all,  telling  a good 
story,  for  nine-year-olds  like  stories.  Therefore  Cross- 
Country  is  written  in  fictional  form. 

Writing  to  interest  small  children  also  means  writ- 
ing about  small  children.  Therefore  the  characters  of 
Cross-Country  include  a girl  of  five  and  a boy  of  nine. 
These  characters,  Ruth  and  Tom  Page,  are  presented 
not  as  mere  observers  of  geographic  phenomena  but  as 
participants  in  the  man-land  relationship  which  is  the 
theme  of  geography. 

Story  children,  like  real  children,  cannot  build 
bridges  or  dams,  nor  can  they  solve  adult  problems, 
but  they  can  react  to  geographic  phenomena,  and  in 
Cross-Country  they  do.  Many  of  the  stories  of  Cross- 
Country  are  slanted  to  emphasize  this  reaction  of  the 
child  characters  to  geographic  situations. 

When  the  story  emphasis  is  upon  character  reaction 
instead  of  upon  the  geographic  feature  reacted  to,  the 
reader,  identifying  himself  with  the  character,  also  re- 
acts. The  effect  is  thus  a true  vicarious  experience,  one 
in  which  the  reader  participates  emotionally  as  well  as 
mentally.  Just  as  the  child  reader  of  a gripping  adven- 
ture story  feels  that  he  has  lived  the  action  of  that 
story,  so  the  child  reader  of  Cross-Country  feels  that  he 
has  lived  a series  of  geographic  experiences. 

Building  Sensory  Imagery — When  a sportswriter  de- 
scribes a football  game,  he  is  writing  for  two  groups  of 
people,  those  who  have  seen  the  game  and  those  who 
have  not.  The  first  group  reads  to  live  again  the  ex- 
perience of  watching  the  game.  For  these  readers,  the 
reporter  is  only  a recorder  of  what  happened.  These 
readers  nod  in  agreement  as  they  read,  filling  in 
omitted  details  from  memory.  These  readers  also 
read  to  check  the  accuracy  of  what  the  reporter  writes. 
Writing  for  this  group  of  sports  fans  is  like  writing  a 
geography  to  please  one’s  fellow  geographers. 


For  the  second  group,  however — the  people  who  did 
not  see  the  game — the  sportswriter  might  as  well  be 
writing  fiction.  For  these  readers  he  must  re-create  the 
drama,  rebuild  the  suspense,  make  each  of  yesterday’s 
plays  come  alive  for  the  first  time  in  the  minds  of  to- 
day’s readers — much  the  same  sort  of  job  that  a geog- 
rapher faces  when  he  writes  not  for  his  fellow  geog- 
raphers but  for  children. 

To  make  a football  game  come  alive  for  those  who 
did  not  see  it,  the  sportswriter  appeals  to  the  sensory 
imagery  of  his  readers.  Into  the  barren  statistics  of 
score  and  downs  and  yardage  gained  he  weaves  the 
slick  turf,  the  muddy  pants,  the  limping  halfback,  the 
end-over-end  punt,  the  thud  of  the  tackle,  the  shriek 
of  the  whistle,  the  roar  of  the  crowd,  the  fingers  white 
with  cold  or  the  jerseys  soaked  with  sweat.  The  ball  is 
not  punted  but  “booted.”  The  player  is  not  tackled  but 
“smeared.”  The  result  is  that  the  reader  experiences, 
through  sensory  impressions  stimulated  by  the  writer’s 
words,  a football  game  that  he  did  not  actually  see. 

Whether  the  subject  is  football  or  geography,  the 
writer’s  challenge  is  to  know  and  apply  the  skills  of  his 
craft  to  the  creation  of  vicarious  experiences  which 
build  sensory  images  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
geographic  writer’s  challenge  is  to  write  about  an  is- 
land, a mountain,  a desert,  a city,  a dam,  a forest,  so 
that  the  child  who  has  never  seen  one  can  visualize  it 
as  clearly  as  the  sports  fan  visualizes  the  field  goal  he 
did  not  actually  see  kicked.  The  geographic  writer 
must  supply,  with  all  the  vividness  of  detail  of  the 
sportswriter,  a series  of  vicarious  experiences  which 
will  enable  a child  to  form  sensory  impressions  of  geo- 
graphic significance. 

Like  the  sportswriter,  the  geographer  will  accom- 
pany his  text  with  pictures,  but  he  cannot  depend  upon 
them  alone.  A picture  of  a goal  post  is  a meaningless 
thing  to  a reader  who  does  not  know  football — as 
meaningless  as  the  picture  of  a dam  without  support- 
ing text. 

Concept  Control — One  obvious  way  to  make  a be- 
ginning book  readable  is  to  control  its  vocabulary. 
Equally  necessary  is  a control  of  concepts.  In  so  com- 
plex a subject  as  geography,  concept  control  is  espe- 
cially important.  A beginning  geography  must  there- 
fore be  considered  in  terms  of  what  it  omits  as  well  as 
what  it  includes. 

Cross-Country' s emphasis  upon  the  American  scene 
is  one  example  of  its  concept  control.  Continents,  is- 
lands, mountains,  valleys,  plains,  deserts,  rivers,  lakes, 
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and  oceans  are  physical  features  which  a child  must 
come  to  know.  He  also  needs  to  learn  about  forests, 
pasture  lands,  and  farming  lands;  about  harbors,  dams, 
and  bridges;  about  trains,  ships,  and  airplanes;  about 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas;  about  states  and  nations; 
and  about  the  variety  of  vocations  through  which  in- 
dividual men  express  their  individual  functions  in  the 
man-land  relationship.  All  of  these  facets  of  geography 
are  available  for  observation  within  the  American 
scene  and  are  therefore  presented  in  Cross-Country 
within  the  culture  most  familiar  to  the  child  reader. 

Just  as  culture  is  kept  constant  when  different  re- 
gional scenes  are  considered,  so  is  season.  Cross- 
Country  presents  a midsummer  cross  section  of  North 
America.  Seasonal  variation  is  deferred  to  later  books. 

The  teacher  will  also  note  that  the  factor  of  latitude 
is  kept  constant.  Cross-Country  is  a west-to-east  book, 
not  a north-to-south  book.  The  geographic  phenom- 
ena which  it  presents  in  detail  are  all  found  within  a 
few  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  Observational  Level — The  controls  of  culture, 
season,  and  latitude  could  hardly  be  effective  if  it  were 
not  for  still  another  kind  of  concept  control. 

Cross-Country  presents  the  experiences  of  Tom  and 
Ruth  at  the  observational  level,  not  at  the  cause-effect 
level.  These  story  children  react  to  what  they  expe- 
rience, not  to  a scientific  explanation  of  what  they  ex- 
perience. That  is  the  way  real  children  react. 

A child  seeing  a river  for  the  first  time,  for  example, 
does  not  say,  “Ah,  this  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  water  cycle.”  He  does  not  even  have  a child-lan- 
guage equivalent  of  such  a concept.  He  sees  water. 
He  sees  the  water  move.  His  reaction  to  the  new  ex- 
perience of  seeing  water  move  might  well  be  “Where 
does  the  water  come  from?”  or  “Where  does  it  go?” 
But  his  where  is  a concrete  where,  satisfied  by  the 
answer,  “The  water  comes  from  up  in  the  mountains. 
It  goes  down  to  the  ocean.”  A meteorological  answer 
to  his  where  would  be  beyond  the  level  of  his  question 
and  therefore  beyond  his  readiness  to  understand. 
Cross-Country  has  been  written  to  the  nine-year-old’s 
level  of  readiness  to  understand. 

Unit  One — Home  in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Although  several  large  cities  are  met  in  the  Cross- 
Country  story,  Los  Angeles  is  the  only  one  considered 
in  detail.  This  first  unit  gives  the  first  impression  of 
what  a metropolitan  area  is  like.  Later  units,  espe- 


cially “Across  the  Desert”  and  “Through  the  Moun- 
tains,” develop  the  theme  of  interdependence  as  it  re- 
lates to  Los  Angeles,  especially  in  terms  of  the  city’s 
greatest  geographic  problem. 

Los  Angeles  is  a city  with  a problem — water  supply 
— which,  though  not  immediately  apparent  to  the  child 
visitor  or  even  the  child  resident,  is  easily  made  under- 
standable as  later  units  disclose  the  aridity  of  the  desert 
near  Los  Angeles,  the  man-made  storage  basin  in  Lake 
Mead,  and  the  source  of  a part  of  Los  Angeles’  water 
supply  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  very  existence  of  Los  Angeles  is  an  example  of 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  geography — 
man’s  conquest  of  nature  on  the  grand  scale.  It  is 
also  a striking  example  of  one  of  the  great  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  geography — interdependence.  Los 
Angeles  depends  for  its  existence  upon  people  who 
have  never  seen  it — people  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  California  who  insure  its  water  supply; 
people  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world 
who  buy  its  products;  people  who  on  trains  and  trucks 
and  airplanes  and  ships  transport  its  products. 

The  Voice  with  a Smile,  pp.  6-7 — Here  we  have  the 
two  basic  elements  of  city  life,  city  as  a place  in  which 
to  live  (Mother  and  the  children  at  home)  and  city 
as  a place  in  which  to  earn  a living  (Father  at  work, 
in  this  case  as  a radio  announcer).  Also  here  is  evi- 
dence of  that  most  famous  quality  of  Los  Angeles — 
its  day-after-day  weather  forecast  of  “clear  and  cool 
tonight  and  fair  and  warm  tomorrow.” 

The  Airport,  pp.  8-9 — In  terms  of  the  overall  Cross- 
Country  story,  this  episode  foreshadows  the  transcon- 
tinental trip  by  automobile.  In  terms  of  geographic 
significance  this  scene  presents  the  need  for  adequate 
airport  facilities  in  a modern  large  city.  It  is  especially 
appropriate  that  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  great  aviation 
centers  of  the  world,  should  be  the  setting  for  this 
story. 

Over  Los  Angeles,  pp.  10-12 — Descriptive  geography 
is  the  basis  of  this  story — descriptive  and  interpretive. 
Here  in  terms  of  its  natural  boundaries — the  ocean  on 
one  side  and  the  mountains  on  the  other — is  the  lay- 
out of  a great  metropolitan  area.  Here  in  terms  of  its 
roofs  and  yards  is  its  residential  aspect — a city  of 
homes.  Here  in  terms  of  its  factories  and  stores  and 
office  buildings  is  its  commercial  aspect.  Here  in  terms 
of  its  streets,  its  harbor,  and  its  railroad  tracks  is  its 
transportational  link  with  other  cities  and  other  coun- 
tries. Here  in  terms  of  its  unseen  element  (“They 
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were  too  high  to  see  the  people”)  is  the  essential  aspect 
to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinate — cities  are 
made  by  people. 

The  Pages  Have  to  Move,  p.  13 — Designed  mainly 
as  a transitional  element  in  the  Cross-Country  story 
(Father’s  new  job  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  here  an- 
nounced and  the  need  for  a cross-country  trip  is  there- 
fore made  evident),  this  story  also  points  toward  a 
contrast  to  be  developed  more  fully  later — the  differ- 
ence in  products  between  places  of  such  different 
climate  as  Los  Angeles  and  Denver. 

Catalina  Island,  pp.  14-16 — Like  every  large  city, 
Los  Angeles  has  many  recreational  areas,  one  of  which 
— not  a political  part  of  the  city  itself  but  dependent 
upon  it — is  Catalina  Island.  The  first  purpose  of  the 
story  is  to  permit  the  reader  to  experience,  vicariously, 
the  two  ways  by  which  an  island  such  as  Catalina  may 
be  reached — by  air  or  by  ship — thus  establishing  the 
isolated  nature  of  an  island.  The  second  purpose  is 
to  lead  the  reader  to  react,  as  Ruth  does  in  the  story, 
to  the  concept  of  island. 

A Big  Map  and  a Little  Sister,  pp.  17-20 — The  pic- 
torial feature  most  closely  identified  with  geography, 
the  map,  is  here  presented  in  its  most  commonly  used 
form — the  road  map.  And  the  most  essential,  most 
basic  concept  of  map  interpretation — the  realization 
that  a map  is  not  a thing,  nor  even  a picture  of  a thing, 
but  a symbol  of  a thing — is  highlighted. 

Father,  no  more  adept  in  the  use  of  a road  map  than 
most  parents  in  the  automotive  age,  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  symbolic  nature  of  the  map  to  nine-year-old 
Tom.  But  Tom,  who  seems  to  catch  on,  fails  to  con- 
vey the  essential  symbolism  to  five-year-old  Ruth.  In- 
stead of  asking  what  a dot  on  a map  stands  for , he 
asks  the  difference  between  a dot  and  a city.  Instead 
of  asking  which  color  on  a map  stands  for  water,  he 
asks  what  color  water  is.  Ruth,  asked  these  literal 
questions,  answers  literally. 

Our  Big  Round  World,  pp.  21-24 — This  is  the  first 
of  a series  of  world-orientation  sections  which  inter- 
rupt the  Cross-Country  story  to  present  in  nonfictional 
form  some  elementary  understandings  of  the  world 
as  a whole.  So  these  sections  present,  briefly  and  sim- 
ply, a world  setting  for  a geographic  story  which  other- 
wise would  be  only  national.  They  also  provide  for 
the  development  of  skills  in  map  reading  and  lay  the 
necessary  groundwork  for  the  accepted  course  of  study 
in  geography  for  the  fifth  grade — a study  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


This,  the  first  of  these  world-orientation  sections,  is 
devoted  to  the  understandings  (1)  that  the  world  is 
round  (by  analogy  with  a ball),  (2)  that  only  half  of 
any  ball  (and  therefore  of  the  world)  may  be  seen  or 
pictured  at  a time,  and  (3)  that  down  means  toward 
the  center  of  the  earth. 

Unit  Two — Across  the  Desert 

As  cities  go,  Los  Angeles  is  huge.  Yet  on  a map  of 
the  world  or  even  of  North  America,  it  is  properly 
represented  by  only  a dot.  Not  so  the  great  expanse 
of  desert  land  which  stretches  from  California  almost 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains — it  is  huge  as  regions  go. 

The  Page  family  cross  this  great  desert  in  July,  when 
it  is  at  its  hot,  parched  worst.  They  see  it  first  in  its 
unrecognizable,  reclaimed  form  under  the  magic  of 
irrigation,  second  as  a great  stretch  of  sun-baked  bar- 
renness, then  from  the  point  of  view  of  a man  who  not 
only  makes  his  living  on  it  but  who  likes  it.  At  Hoover 
Dam  and  Lake  Mead  they  see  what  great  effort  man 
must  make  to  reclaim  even  a little  of  the  desert.  At 
Great  Salt  Lake  they  see  a phenomenon  peculiar 
to  desert  regions,  a body  of  water  where  water  is 
needed  most  and  yet  unfit  for  most  of  the  uses  to  which 
man  puts  water. 

The  desert  is  a fact,  a problem,  a challenge  to  the 
ingenuity  of  man.  Hoover  Dam  and  orange  groves — 
and  therefore  Los  Angeles  itself — are  evidence  that  the 
problem  has  been  partially  solved. 

A California  Orange  Grove,  pp.  26-27 — On  this,  the 
first  day  of  his  vicarious  transcontinental  trip,  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  the  two  great  climatic  problems 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  sees  how  an  orange 
grower  solves  them.  The  occasional  frost  in  winter  is 
combated  by  artificial  heat  from  the  smudge  pots.  The 
ever-present  problem  of  summer  aridity  is  solved  by 
irrigation.  Even  here,  in  this  most  favored  of  climates 
for  this  most  delicate  of  fruits,  man’s  battle  against  his 
environment  calls  for  a special  kind  of  know-how. 

But  to  Ruth,  the  five-year-old,  the  problems  are  very 
simple.  Daddy  announces  the  coming  of  frost  over  the 
radio,  and  Mr.  Green  lights  his  fires.  Or,  in  summer, 
Mr.  Green  turns  the  valve  of  his  irrigation  system  and, 
presto,  Ruth  has  another  glass  of  orange  juice. 

In  the  Desert,  pp.  28-29 — This  sun-baked  stretch 
of  land,  shimmering  in  the  swelter  of  the  summer’s 
heat,  is  Mr.  Green’s  orange  grove,  minus  one  element — 
water.  It  is  hot,  it  is  barren,  it  is  useless.  Yet  it  is  only 
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a little  more  hot,  a little  more  barren,  a little  more  use- 
less than  the  land  of  Los  Angeles  was  before  water 
was  brought  to  it.  A difference  of  a few  degrees  in 
temperature,  a difference  of  a few  inches  in  annual 
rainfall,  plus  the  artificial  difference  of  a huge  man- 
built  aqueduct — these  are  the  differences  between  a 
desert  and  a great  metropolitan  city.  These  are  also  the 
differences  between  the  desert  and  Los  4-ngeles  County, 
the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States. 

Silver,  the  Talking  Dog,  pp.  30-32 — Even  in  the 
desert,  man  must  serve  his  fellow  man.  This  story  of  a 
prospector  turned  service-station  operator  presents  the 
paradox  of  a man  who  prefers  the  desert  to  the  city 
because  he  likes  people.  While  the  great  cities  are  our 
outstanding  examples  of  man’s  gregarious  nature,  and 
of  his  interdependence,  these  qualities  are  sometimes 
felt  best  in  isolated  regions  like  this.  Out  here,  where 
the  occasional  service  station  is  sometimes  the  only  sign 
of  civilization,  man  is  glad  to  stop  and  talk  a while 
with  his  fellow  man — or  even  with  a dog. 

Hoover  Dam,  pp.  33-34 — Some  teachers  may  wonder 
why  the  very  important  concepts  of  power-generation 
and  flood  control  have  been  omitted  from  this  lesson  on 
Hoover  Dam.  The  omitted  factors  are  extremely  im- 
portant, of  course,  but  they  are  also  extremely  difficult 
for  nine-year-olds  to  understand. 

The  Cross-Country  introduction  of  the  concept  of 
dam  is  at  the  observational  level  and  therefore  limited 
to  what  can  be  seen  on  the  spot.  Hoover  Dam  is  seeti 
as  a simple  stopper,  serving  the  same  function  as  the 
stopper  in  a bathtub.  Lake  Mead  is  seen  as  a simple 
storage  place  for  the  water  stopped  by  the  dam.  The 
power,  flood-control,  and  navigational  aspects  of  dams 
are  deferred  to  later  grades.  Neither  this  story,  nor  any 
other  story  in  Cross-Country , pretends  to  present  all 
that  an  adult  should  know  about  its  subject. 

Two  Lakes,  pp.  35-36 — Ruth,  not  yet  quite  able  to 
swim,  discovers  the  difference  between  Lake  Mead  and 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Where  man-made  Lake  Mead  is 
fresh-water,  steep-sided,  deep,  cool,  and  stocked  with 
fish,  Great  Salt  Lake  is  salt,  flat-shored,  shallow,  warm, 
and  too  briny  for  fish.  She  also  discovers  that  Great 
Salt  Lake  has  a buoyancy  far  greater  than  that  of  fresh 
water  or  even  of  ocean  water. 

Salt  lakes,  freakish  as  they  seem,  are  actually  more 
natural  to  desert  areas  than  fresh-water  lakes.  A body 
of  water  with  an  inlet  but  no  outlet  and  subject  to 
rapid  evaporation  from  the  hot,  dry  air  of  the  desert 
must  inevitably  become  salty. 


The  Seven  Continents,  pp.  37-40 — This  second 
world-orientation  section  appears  after  the  Pages  have 
traveled  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  and  yet  are 
still  only  a quarter  of  the  way  across  the  continent.  The 
careful,  step-by-step  development  of  the  meaning  of 
continent  in  terms  of  size  utilizes  the  learnings  of  the 
first  unit  in  terms  of  Los  Angeles  as  a city  and  Catalina 
as  an  island,  and  the  learnings  of  the  second  unit  about 
the  states  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Utah. 

The  seven  continents  are  here  presented  as  land 
shapes  of  great  size.  These  same  shapes  will  be  used 
again  and  again  in  later  units  as  new  concepts  are 
added. 

Unit  Three — Through  the  Mountains 

In  some  courses  of  study  the  setting  for  a unit  like 
the  last  one  would  be  “The  Sahara,”  and  a unit  like 
this  one  would  be  called  “Switzerland”  or  “The  Alps.” 
Yet  even  in  such  a course  the  children  would  find 
themselves  studying  a type  region,  desert  or  mountains. 

This  unit,  plus  the  “Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park”  story  on  page  104,  provides  at  least  as 
much  opportunity  for  the  study  of  mountains  as  a 
foreign-based  unit  would,  except,  of  course,  for  the 
omission  of  the  element  of  a foreign  culture.  The 
Cross-Country  method  of  studying  physiographic  fea- 
tures of  world-wide  occurrence  is  to  present  them  first 
in  terms  of  the  culture  most  familiar  to  the  child. 
Hence  an  American  sheep  dog  instead  of  an  alpine  St. 
Bernard  for  one  hero.  Hence  a plain  old  American 
name  like  Doc  Jones  instead  of  the  unpronounceable 
foreign  one  of  a Swiss  yodeler  for  another. 

Sheep  Dog,  pp.  42-43 — A more  traditional  handling 
of  the  content  of  this  story  would  lead  from  the  sheep 
on  this  mountainside  to  a wool-processing  plant,  to  a 
textile  mill  in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  on  to  a gar- 
ment factory  and  even  to  a retail  clothing  store.  In 
other  words,  the  approach  would  be  economic,  with 
emphasis  upon  industrial  processes.  But  Cross-Coun- 
try, written  at  the  observational  level,  tells  what  is  seen 
in  the  area  observed,  not  the  highly  complex  relation- 
ships of  the  area  with  other  areas  not  yet  observed. 

That  sheep  are  raised  in  mountain  country,  that  men 
must  be  present  to  care  for  the  sheep,  and  that  dogs  are 
used  to  help  are  the  kind  of  observable  facts  with 
which  Cross-Country  is  concerned. 

Country  Doctor,  pp.  44-45— There  are  rugged  charac- 
ters as  well  as  rugged  terrain  in  mountain  country,  as 
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this  story,  with  its  background  of  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  nature,  shows.  Here  also  is  a recurrence  of  the 
theme  most  emphasized  in  Cross-Country , the  contrast 
of  city  life  with  country  life,  this  time  expressed  in  the 
grumbling  of  old  Doc  Jones,  whose  actions  belie  his 
words. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  pp.  46-47 — Here, 
with  the  introduction  of  the  word  national,  begins  the 
development  of  the  governmental  theme,  first  in  terms 
of  rules  and  regulations  as  administered  by  a park 
ranger,  later  (in  the  “Dotted  Lines  and  Red  Stars” 
story  on  page  101)  in  terms  of  state  laws  and  bounda- 
ries, and  finally  (in  Unit  Seven,  “Home  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.”)  in  terms  of  the  basic  elements  of  American 
democracy. 

Mountain  Water,  pp.  48-49 — Note  that  only  half,  the 
observable  half,  of  the  water  cycle  is  presented  here. 
This  is  a pictorial  presentation  of  the  flow  of  water 
from  the  melting  snow  on  a mountaintop  to  the  end  of 
its  trip  in  the  ocean.  The  other  half,  the  meteorological 
half  of  the  cycle,  is  deferred  to  later  grades. 

Using  Mountain  Water,  p.  50 — Jokes  about  the  far- 
flung  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles  are  not  funny  to  a 
geographer.  Here  are  the  observable  connecting  links 
between  snow  on  a mountaintop  and  a kitchen  faucet 
almost  a thousand  miles  away. 

Mountain  Weather,  p.  51 — Part  of  the  meteorological 
half  of  the  water  cycle  is  observable,  and  that  part  is 
shown  here. 

Mountain  Plants,  p.  52 — One  way  of  defining  a 
mountain  is  to  call  it  an  elevation  of  land  high  enough 
to  provide  a differentiation  of  vegetation.  Or,  as  a child 
might  say  it,  “As  you  go  up  a mountain,  you  see  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants.” 

Mountain  Animals,  p.  53 — The  wild  life  of  moun- 
tain areas  is  more  diversified  than  here  shown,  of 
course,  but  these  are  the  typical  mountain  creatures 
which  are  known  to  have  a special  appeal  for  children 
— and  Cross-Country  was  written  for  children. 

Mountain  Views,  p.  54 — The  upper  picture  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  feeling  that  often  comes  to  moun- 
tain visitors — the  world  must  be  mostly  mountains. 
The  lower  picture  presents  the  fact  that  even  moun- 
tains come  to  an  end,  and  it  also  provides  a peek  into 
the  next  unit,  “Across  the  Plains.” 

Two  Cities,  pp.  55-56 — Denver,  called  the  Queen  of 
the  Plains,  is  just  as  often  thought  of  as  a mountain 
city.  Los  Angeles,  hugged  by  mountains  on  one  side 
and  the  ocean  on  the  other,  is  also  on  a plain.  Summers 


are  pretty  much  alike  in  these  two  cities,  but  in  winter 
the  difference  in  altitude  of  some  5000  feet  has  its 
effect.  Still,  as  Father  sums  up,  the  people  are  not  very 
different. 

How  Mountains  Are  Shown  on  Maps,  pp.  57-60 — 

The  two  purposes  of  this  world-orientation  section  are 
(1)  to  present  the  map  symbol  for  mountains  and  (2) 
to  show  the  distribution  of  important  mountain  ranges 
throughout  the  world. 

Unit  Four — Across  the  Plains 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
eastward  slope  of  the  plains  is  not  observable  to  the 
traveler,  but  it  is  there.  More  observable  is  the  gradual 
change  from  the  dry  pasture  lands  of  Colorado  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rockies  to  the  humid  corn  country  of 
Missouri.  The  stories  of  this  unit  follow  the  climatic 
change  from  dry  to  humid  as  the  Page  family  drives 
eastward.  The  evidence  of  the  change  is  in  the  different 
uses  to  which  man  puts  the  land  on  which  he  lives. 

Cattle  Country,  pp.  62-64 — East  as  well  as  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  geographical  problem  is  water. 
But  here  in  cattle  country  the  ranchers  depend  upon 
the  none-too-certain  rainfall  to  produce  enough  grass 
for  their  cattle.  Just  a few  inches  less  rain  per  year,  and 
this  would  be  a desert.  Just  a few  more,  and  it  would 
be  wheat  country.  With  many  a dry  year  and  never  a 
really  wet  one,  the  cowboys  are  understandably  more 
realistic  than  romantic — as  Tom  discovers  in  this  story. 

Wheat  Country,  pp.  65-67 — The  Middle  West  is  a 
land  of  mechanized  farming,  a blend  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  know-how.  Even  so  complex  a ma- 
chine as  a combine  performs  a simple,  ages-old  series 
of  operations  which,  in  many  countries,  are  still  per- 
formed with  more  primitive  tools  or  even,  as  Tom 
and  Ruth  learn  here,  by  hand. 

Dust  Storm,  pp.  68-71 — All  of  man’s  machines  and 
all  of  his  know-how  are  sometimes  futile  in  his  strug- 
gle against  the  elements.  This  story  of  a dust  storm’s 
havoc  is,  on  the  observational  level,  the  story  of  man 
against  nature. 

Corn  Country,  pp.  72-73 — Corn  is  as  typical  of  hot, 
humid  summers  as  wheat  is  typical  of  the  drier  lands 
to  the  west  and  as  pasture  land  is  typical  of  the  still 
drier  lands  still  farther  west.  Although  this  is  called 
corn  country,  it  might  as  well  be  called  hog  country  or 
cattle  country,  for  this  is  the  area  where  meat  on  the 
hoof  is  made  ready  for  market. 
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Thunderstorm,  pp.  74-75 — The  thunderstorm,  phe- 
nomenon of  hot,  humid  weather,  is  a new  experience 
for  Tom  and  Ruth,  who  have  lived  in  a climate  that  is 
free  of  thunderstorms.  And  a simple  device  like  an 
old-fashioned  barbed-wire  gate  proves  a new  experi- 
ence for  a city  man  like  Father. 

Rides  for  Ruth  and  Tom,  pp.  76-77 — Like  Father  in 
the  previous  story,  Ruth  and  Tom  find  that  the 
“simple”  life  of  the  farm  is  not  so  simple  for  people 
who  have  not  been  trained  to  it. 

Farm  Life  and  City  Life,  pp.  78-81 — Here,  in  conver- 
sations between  country  man  and  city  man,  country 
boy  and  city  boy,  and  country  wife  and  city  wife,  is  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  themes  of  Cross-Country.  Much 
of  what  seems  to  be  a difference  between  people  is 
merely  a difference  of  know-how.  Neither  would  trade 
places  with  the  other,  yet  each  has  respect  for  the 
other’s  ability.  Only  Ruth,  who  has  no  one  to  be  paired 
with,  is  dissatisfied  with  her  lot,  and  her  problem — 
being  only  five  years  old — is  one  that  will  soon  be 
outgrown. 

A River  City,  pp.  82-84 — The  Colorado  River  was 
seen  as  a source  of  water  for  home  use  and  for  irriga- 
tion. The  Mississippi  is  here  shown  as  a means  of 
transportation.  Here  also  the  Pages  come  to  the  end 
of  the  long,  almost  imperceptible  slope  of  the  plains. 
Here,  at  the  convergence  of  two  major  drainage  slopes 
of  the  continent,  is  a great  city,  forming  a transporta- 
tional  link  between  the  highways,  the  railways,  and 
the  waterways  of  the  country. 

Maps  Help  Us  to  Understand  Rivers,  pp.  85-88 — 
The  teacher  will  notice  that  the  basic  element,  con- 
tinental shape,  remains  the  same  from  section  to  sec- 
tion as  new  symbols  are  introduced.  On  the  maps  of 
this  group,  which  show  where  major  river  systems  are 
found  throughout  the  world,  the  mountains  intro- 
duced on  pages  58-60  are  omitted. 

Unit  Five — Up  from  the  River 

The  stories  of  this  unit,  concerning  a small  town, 
transportation,  a coal  miner,  a Southern  city,  and  some 
elementary  concepts  about  states,  are  more  cultural 
than  physical  in  emphasis.  In  some  respects  they  are 
no  more  typical  of  the  Mississippi-to-Appalachians  area 
than  of  any  other  area.  Rather,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  the  American  scene  as  a whole 
and  therefore  as  of  general  cultural,  not  specifically 
physical,  geography.  Only  the  closing  story  of  the  unit, 


“Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,”  should  be 
considered  as  physical  geography,  specific  to  this  area. 

Railroad  Crossing,  pp.  90-91 — A trainload  of  food 
but  nothing  to  eat — that  is  Ruth’s  predicament.  Or, 
from  Father’s  point  of  view,  he  and  his  family  are 
delayed  five  minutes  or  so  while  a trainload  of  unproc- 
essed food  bars  the  road.  Or,  from  the  brakeman’s 
point  of  view,  the  tracks  on  which  he  rides  are  the 
connecting  link  between  areas  of  different  kinds  of 
production.  The  overall  lesson,  of  course,  is  of  an  inter- 
dependence made  possible  by  means  of  modern  trans- 
portation. 

Small  Town,  pp.  92-94 — Many  an  adult  has  made  the 
mistake  which  Tom  makes  here  of  thinking  that  all 
small  towns  are  just  alike.  Yet  we  all  know  better.  A 
town  is  what  its  citizens  make  it.  A person  who  knows 
all  the  citizens  of  a town,  as  a doctor,  a druggist,  a 
grocer,  or  a barber  does,  cannot  accept  the  outsider’s 
generalization  that  all  towns  are  alike. 

Coal  Miner,  pp.  95-97 — From  the  title  of  this  story, 
the  teacher  might  expect  this  to  be  a description  of  the 
coal-mining  process.  But  Cross-Country  is  not  a 
process-centered  book.  This  coal  miner  could  just  as 
well  be  a garage  mechanic,  a lathe  operator,  a chimney 
sweep — any  useful  member  of  our  society  outside  the 
white-collar  class.  This  is  an  attitude-building  story 
designed  to  break  down  the  prejudice  which  is  held  by 
some  children  from  white-collar  families  toward  people 
who,  because  they  do  dirty  work,  are  sometimes  un- 
fairly labeled  as  dirty  people. 

News  in  Nashville,  pp.  98-100 — One  of  the  regional 
differences  observed  by  a traveler  is  that  of  speech. 
The  beautifully  soft  voices  of  the  South  are  a wonder 
and  a delight  to  all  visitors.  In  this  story  we  also  have 
the  organization  of  news  into  its  world,  national,  state, 
and  local  categories.  Geography,  like  news,  can  also 
be  so  organized. 

Dotted  Lines  and  Red  Stars,  pp.  101-103 — Tom,  by 
trial  and  error  and  with  the  help  of  adults,  learns  the 
difference  between  river  symbols  and  boundary  sym- 
bols, plus  other  elements  basic  to  the  concept  of  state. 
But  Ruth,  who  still  does  not  understand  the  nature  of 
a symbol,  is  still  literal  in  her  interpretation  of  star. 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  pp.  104-108 
— The  purpose  of  this  story  is  not  only  to  review  the 
study  of  mountains  but  also  to  point  up  the  contrasts 
between  the  “new”  rugged  mountains  of  the  West  with 
the  “old”  rounded  mountains  of  the  East.  The  elements 
of  “newness”  and  “oldness,”  being  not  observable  to  a 
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nine-year-old  child,  are  not  mentioned.  The  observable 
fact  is  that  mountain  ranges  are  not  all  alike. 

Drainboards  of  the  Earth,  pp.  109-112— In  this 
world-orientation  section,  the  mountains  shown  in  the 
mountains  section  and  the  rivers  shown  in  the  rivers 
section  are  combined  to  introduce  the  concept  of  conti- 
nental drainage.  The  essential  element  in  this  concept 
is  that  of  slope.  Hence  the  drainboard  analogy. 

Unit  Six — Down  to  the  Ocean 

While  this  unit  does  not  complete  the  Cross-Country 
story,  it  does  complete  the  cross-continental  trip.  The 
first  two  stories,  “The  Forest”  and  “Three  Green 
Plants,”  emphasize  the  natural  and  agricultural  fea- 
tures of  North  Carolina’s  slope  from  mountains  to 
ocean.  The  third  story,  “Mills  and  Factories,”  is  evi- 
dence of  the  New  South’s  industrial  development,  and 
the  last  three  stories  deal  with  coastal  aspects. 

The  Forest,  pp.  114-118 — Like  “In  the  Desert,”  this 
is  a mood  piece,  designed  to  give  a feeling  for  as  well 
as  an  understanding  of  a region,  and  it  is  therefore 
written  in  the  second  person.  It  also  contains  the 
book’s  strongest,  most  direct  appeal  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

There  is  not  much  that  a child  can  do,  while  he  is 
still  a child,  to  help  conserve  such  resources  as  coal, 
petroleum,  or  soil.  But  since  a child  as  well  as  an  adult 
can  start  a forest  fire  (with  firecrackers  on  a Fourth- 
of-July  vacation  in  the  mountains,  for  example),  so  a 
child  can  practice  as  well  as  learn  about  forest  conser- 
vation. That  is  why  Cross-Country's  emphasis  on  con- 
servation is  concentrated  in  this  one  story. 

Three  Green  Plants,  pp.  119-121 — That  regions  differ 
in  their  products  is  one  of  the  observable  facts  learned 
from  a trip  across  a continent,  either  real  or  vicarious. 
Here  in  North  Carolina  the  Page  children  see  the 
green  cotton  plant,  the  huge  green  leaves  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  and  the  green  and  apparently  nutless  peanut 
plant;  yet  these  plants  are  as  different  from  their 
familiar  products  as  a field  of  wheat  is  different  from 
a loaf  of  bread,  almost  as  different  as  a field  of  corn  is 
from  a pork  chop.  The  missing  elejnent,  of  course, 
is  the  processing  of  raw  materials  into  manufactured 
goods.  This  story,  therefore,  is  intentionally  designed 
to  leave  the  reader  as  unsatisfied  as  Ruth  is  at  its  close. 

Mills  and  Factories,  pp.  122-126 — Designed  to  relieve 
the  reader’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  preceding  story, 
this  one  retraces  the  Page  family’s  trip  across  North 


Carolina  and  observes  (but  does  not  attempt  a detailed 
analysis  of)  the  processing  of  lumber,  furniture,  and 
paper  from  trees;  of  thread  and  cloth  from  cotton;  of 
cigarettes  from  tobacco;  and  of  peanut  butter  from 
peanuts.  In  terms  of  “new”  versus  “old”  geography, 
the  teacher  will  note  that  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
industrial  South,  not  the  no-longer  typical  plantation 
life  of  the  region. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  pp.  127-128 — Tom  and  Ruth 
find  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  are  pretty 
much  alike  to  look  at  and  to  swim  in.  Only  the  sunset 
is  different — the  one  observable  evidence  that  they  have 
crossed  the  continent.' 

Chesapeake  Bay,  pp.  129-130 — Some  of  the  under- 
standings of  geography  are  best  learned  from  experi- 
ence. The  quiet  water  of  Chesapeake  Bay  compared 
with  the  larger  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for 
example,  might  best  be  experienced  (provided  one 
survived  the  experience)  by  riding  from  one  to  the 
other  in  a canoe.  But  the  overall  concept  of  a bay  can 
hardly  be  observed  just  by  looking  at  a bay  as  large  as 
the  Chesapeake.  In  this  case  a map  gives  a better  under- 
standing of  what  a bay  is  than  the  bay  itself  does.  At 
least  that  is  true  of  everyone  except  Ruth,  who  con- 
tinues to  be  literal  in  her  attitude  toward  maps. 

The  Harbor,  pp.  131-132 — The  Page  children  had 
seen  Los  Angeles  Harbor  from  the  air  and  had  been 
in  it  on  a boat  from  Catalina.  They  had  seen  a harbor 
as  a meeting  place  of  ships  and  trains.  Here,  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  they  see  the  harbor  as  a refuge  for 
ships,  a place  of  deep,  quiet  water.  It  is  also  a place 
where  the  wheels  of  a land  vehicle,  like  Father’s  auto- 
mobile, must  give  way  to  the  buoyancy  of  a ship,  like 
the  ferry. 

The  Oceans,  pp.  133-136 — For  most  of  us,  especially 
for  children,  the  land-bound  nature  of  our  lives  makes 
it  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  most  of  our  earth’s  surface 
is  covered  with  water.  Only  globes,  and  global  maps 
like  these,  give  the  true  impression  of  the  earth.  In 
this  section,  the  oceans  are  presented  as  the  basins,  or 
low  places,  into  which  the  continental  drainage 
systems  empty. 

The  map  in  the  front  of  this  book  traces  the  west-to- 
east  route,  with  its  north-south  variations,  of  the  Pages. 
The  topographical  cross  section  on  page  133  traces 
(and  of  course  exaggerates)  the  up-and-down  nature 
of  their  trip  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  across  the  mountains,  plains,  and  lowlands  of 
North  America. 
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Unit  Seven — Home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  final  unit  of  Cross-Country  presents  the  begin- 
nings of  an  understanding  of  political  geography.  The 
purpose  is  partly  to  inform — for  much  of  adult  think- 
ing in  geographic  terms  is  national  rather  than  regional 
— and  partly  to  inspire — for  geography  as  well  as 
history  and  civics  can  make  a contribution  to  the 
development  of  patriotism.  The  kind  of  patriotism 
here  fostered  is  not  toward  the  nationalistic  “My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong”  school,  but  toward  the  kind  of 
government  our  nation  exemplifies. 

In  introducing  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  our  government  but  omitting  the  judicial  and  con- 
stitutional factors,  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  what  is 
most  important  but  upon  what  a nine-year-old  can 
be  expected  to  understand.  The  missing  elements 
should  not  be  considered  as  omitted . but  as  deferred 
to  a time  when  the  maturity  of  the  pupil  permits  a 
presentation  befitting  their  importance.  Cross-Country 
is  a beginner’s  geography. 

The  Congress,  pp.  138-139 — The  reader  who  looks 
for  details  of  legislative  procedure  will  not  find  them 
in  this  story.  The  purpose  here  is  merely  to  present 
the  basic  element  of  a republican  form  of  government 
— the  delegation  of  the  lawmaking  function  of  govern- 
ment to  an  elected  representative  group  but  with  the 
ultimate  responsibility  retained  by  the  electorate. 

Mr.  President,  pp.  140-141 — In  this,  as  in  “The 
Forest”  and  “In  the  Desert,”  the  purpose  is  to  impart 
a feeling  for  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the  topic. 


So  here  again  the  second-person  point  of  view  is  used, 
with  the  reader  addressed  as  if  he  were  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  nature  of  the  President’s  work — to  decide — is 
one  emphasis.  His  dependence  upon  the  will  of  the 
voters  is  another.  His  lack  of  control  over  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  a third. 

Houses  for  Sale,  pp.  142-143— One  of  the  anomalies 
of  our  system  of  government  is  the  fact  that  residents 
of  our  capital  city  are  disfranchised.  Cross-Country 
seizes  upon  this  fact,  not  to  crusade  against  it,  but 
merely  to  make  the  point  that  a good  citizen  is  one 
who  takes  the  trouble — and  in  the  case  of  a resident 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  is  a great  deal  of  trouble — to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote. 

Land,  People,  and  Know-How,  pp.  144-146 — Geog- 
raphy is  the  study  of  the  man-land  relationship.  That 
relationship  is  expressed  differently  by  people  of  differ- 
ent vocations.  The  technology,  or  know-how,  of  the 
farmer,  for  example,  is  different  from  that  of  the  miner 
or  the  forester. 

Nations  as  Neighbors,  pp.  147-149 — This  world- 
orientation  section  does  for  the  concept  of  nation  what 
preceding  sections  have  done  for  the  concepts  of 
mountains,  rivers,  and  oceans.  The  maps  outline  the 
shapes  of  but  do  not  name  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  just  as  the  earlier  maps  show  but  do  not  name 
the  mountains  and  rivers  of  other  continents.  The  de- 
pendencies— countries  which  are  not  nations  because 
they  do  not  make  their  own  laws — are  indicated  by 
special  shading. 
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